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Why more and more companies are switching 
to Butler pre-engineered plants 



Leading engineers recommend modular steel framing 
with metal deck and walls for the changing construction 
needs of today's industrial buyers. Butler goes further- 
adding pre -engineering, standardization and precision 
fabrication, to produce better looking, superior-perform- 
ing buildings at appealing prices. 

A pre-engineered Butler building is an especially smart 
investment in today's fast changing economy. Standard- 
ized construction resists obsolescence far longer. Expand 
in any direction with no demolition, and salvage practic- 
ally all the parts. And all this happens fast, without in- 
terrupting your production. No need to overbuild. 

Spacious, adaptable interiors also explain the big 
switch to Butler buildings. Clear- span rij?id frames 
bridge up to 120 feet; the MRF design up to 360 feet, 
with a minimum of slender steel columns. Every foot is 
pay space, wide open for complete freedom in planning 



your production layout and unrestricted movement of 
men, equipment and materials, Overhead utilities are 
easy to install. You can easily modify the structure to 
accommodate unanticipated monorails and crane loads. 

Big space and big savings, too. Quick occupancy con- 
serves capital. Maintenance and insurance cost you less. 
Thus your ultimate cost — original cost, plus the cost of 
maintenance - is lower, quality for quality. 

Notice too, that a Butler building is a beautiful buy. 
Butler s complete selection of wall systems ranges from 
purely functional Butlerib' metal curtain walls, to dis- 
tinctive factory-insulated Monopanl " and Modular Wall 
systems. Smart shadow-play configurations and attrac- 
tive Butler-Tone 1 finishes are a real source of civic pride. 

Call your Butler Builder. He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel Buildings." Ask a bom 
Butler's finance formula for progress too. Or write. 
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lies Offices arid Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Plastic Panets ■ Equipment for Farming, 
Transportation, Balk Storage. Outdoor Advertising ■ Contract Manufacture 



Loose Leaf Hardware Co., West Memphis, Arkansas ■ Butler Buftder: Delta Steel & Conduction Co., Inc., West Memphis, Ark. 



Could better communications solve 
some problems for your business? 



Our Communications Consultant 
can help you find out! 

He's done it for hundreds of firms. 

He shows all kinds and sizes of businesses how 
up-to-date Bell System communications can help 
reduce paperwork, save time, control costs, keep 
customers happy and otherwise Improve efficiency 
and profits. 

He'll study your operations, measure the "fit" 
of your present communications and suggest im- 
provements if needed. When he's through, your 
communications will work for you— and more 
profitably. 

Take the compact, desktop switchboard shown 
below, for example. It's part of a new dial-PBX sys- 
tem that has streamlined communications for many 
companies. And it's just one of many new tools he 
has at his disposal to meet your special needs. 

Have a talk with this man. He might solve some 
important problems for you. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office and ask for a Com- 
munications Consultant. 
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In 1959 REA Express started making 
changes. And by 1962 KEA brought 
its sweeping modernization plans into 
focus with extensive rate changes that 
bring you big savings in transportation 
and distribution, REA now has new 
realistic shipping rates on thousands 
of commodities, in heavier weight ranges 
than ever before. These new rates are 
generally competitive in weights up to 
300 lbs.- even to 10,000 lbs. between 
certain points. And more commodities 
are being added every day! 
With this one basic change all the other 



REA advantages combine to form a 
unique shipping service. A service that 
cuts your distribution costs as well as 
your transportation costs. For example, 
costs can be drastically reduced by using 
REA as a mobile warehouse. Inventories 
keep moving and warehousing costs are 
kept to a minimum. Another thing, REA 
is the only carrier that picks up and 
delivers nationwide (within published 
limits). And whatever REA carries, it's 
always under sole KEA responsibility. 
No transfers to other carriers— less loss, 
less damage and fewer complications all 



around. REA uses air, track, ship or 
rail, or all four methods to assure the 
most efficient shipping. Air Express is 
available too, for shipments in a hurry, 
let REA Express show you how you can 
cut your overall distribution costs 
nationwide and worldwide in 1963. For 
more information write: Sales Department, 
REA Express, 219 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Or call your 
local REA representative. a 

REA EXPRESS 

m (A cxtftts* » thi Htm h**i ron umlwav dcfucs* Aacticr. 



SIGN OF A PARTNERSHIP 

(minus one partner) 



What would happen to your business if one of your partners should die? Would your 
business "die" soon after? There's a way to avoid much of the doubt and uncertainty— a 
way that can provide surviving partners with complete ownership and heirs with a fair price 
for their interest. It's a business continuation agreement, prepared by your lawyer, funded 
with insurance from New York Life. And it's a wise step to take now. Ask your New York 
Life Agent or write New York Life Insurance Co., 
Dept. NB-3, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
(Or 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 

LIFE INSURANCE * GROUP INSURANCE • ANNUITIES • HEALTH INSURANCE - PENSION PLANS N^M) 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



New business momentum shows up 

as May flowers follow spring showers. 

More Americans than ever before have good 
jobs, money, credit, want and need for new 
and different goods and services. 

Caution: Rosier prospects add up to less 
than full prosperity. 

Improvement, yes. But next boom's not in 
sight. 

Savings trend hints kind of market sales- 
men will face in coming months. 
Informed guesstimate: 

Personal savings will top $27 billion this 
year. Highest ever. 

Chart shows how that compares. 

On personal basis Americans are expected 
to put aside about $68 out of each $1,000 in 
pay envelopes. 

To you as business executive this indicates 
buyer conservatism, means harder selling will 
be needed to get your customers to spend 
more. Americans are not in wild-spending mood. 

Slow rise in consumer credit confirms this 
trend, 

Customers pick and choose, buy carefully, 
make sure they're getting money's worth. 

Premium's on quality goods and good sales* 
manship. 
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Congress will remove some of the drag 
now holding back U. S. growth rate. 

That's most likely action as viewed from 
Capitol Hill at this time. 

Congress probably will cut both persona) 
and corporate tax rates, enact few changes of 
the kind proposed by White House that would 
only rearrange or add to taxes for middle- 
income families. 

Anticipate new tax action this month, 
Members of tax writing House Ways and Means 
Committee are expected to reach agreement 
on proposal theyTI submit for vote, 
Two things about it: 

1. Committeemen are trying to make it less 
controversial than White House tax plan. 

2. Once bill is introduced, watch for parlia- 
mentary move to limit debate and sidetrack 
amendments in House of Representatives. 

That'll bring howls of opposition. 
Also means you can expect free-for-all tax 
battle in Senate. 

Final action still months away. 

What impact would tax cuts have on 

general outlook? 

Or no tax cuts this year? 

Quite a difference, according to company 
economists questioned by Nation's Business. 

For example, here's the view of a leading 
business economist and forecaster— Ernst A. 
Dauer r Household Finance Corporation: 

"Business will improve, in my opinion, at 
a modest rate throughout 1963. 

"This assumes there will be no tax cut nor 
a protracted steel strike." 

He assumes as well that union negotiations 
with the steel industry won't lead to such a 
buildup of inventory as to disrupt the course 
of business seriously, as it did several years 
ago when strike was threatened. 

Forecast is based on strength of consumer 
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spending, particularly for durable goods, and 
on surveys of consumer spending attitudes. 

He thinks also that businessmen will boost 
capital expenditures by several per cent. 

And if there's a tax cut? 

In that case you can count on a speedup of 
business activity, 

This, he points out. would result in increased 
spending both by consumers and businessmen. 

Clearly, he says, tax cuts would be a strong 
stimulant. 

Way to boost economic growth is to en- 
courage job-creating capital investment, another 
leading business economist points out. 

This is main lagging area of economy. 

Administration's tax proposal primarily would 
benefit low income families. Theory is that, by 
pumping up purchasing power by higher gov- 
ernment spending and low-mcome tax cuts, 
demand can be increased, production pushed 
up to revive business investment. 

Will it? 

This economist thinks not. 
It's more likely that Administration's tax 
program would add too little to buying power. 

'"Amount that trickles up to encourage in- 
vestments won't do the trick," he says. 

Simple and direct thing to do would be to 
increase the incentive to invest by cutting cor- 
porate tax rate, by cutting taxes for families 
in middle-income range who "urgently need 
tax relief/" and by cutting taxes for low-income 
families as well, 

"The present system dulls the incentives of 
rising executives, professional people and small 
business managers." 

What to do about profits— that s key ques- 
tion businessmen face. 
Here's why: 

Earnings moved up encouragingly last year 
but improvement stopped way short of expecta- 



tions. Profits now are limping along on a 
plateau. 

Costs keep rising. Prices are relatively stable. 

Total production of goods and services is 
expected to go up about $25 billion— without 
worthwhile profit improvement this year for 
most industries. 

"Lack of growth in business investments," 
says William F. Butler, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, "reflects a 
sharp squeeze on profit margins after 1955." 

Earnings after taxes, as related to volume 
of goods and services, have declined 15 per 
cent in the past six years. 

"One analyst has calculated," Mr. Butler 
points out, "that the rate of return on all new 
investment in plant and equipment since 1957 
works out to three per cent— substantially less 
than the return available on a savings deposit." 

What's happening to profits is shown on 
chart below. 

As per cent of corporate sales, business 
earnings continue to decline. 



WHY EXECUTIVES WORRY 
ABOUT PROFIT SQUEEZE 



3.5% 



3,0% 



1953 1963 

Business earnings after taxes 
as per cent of corporate sales 



They're expected this year to be no more 
than three per cent. 

Average pay in factories-$70 in '53— will 
be close to $100 a week this year. 
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Spending proposals will be cut. There's 
strong sentiment on both sides of political aisle 
to do this. 

Here are future fiscal facts: 

Administration proposes to spend $99 bil- 
lion during year that starts two months from 
now. 

But Administration wants congressional okay 
for $108 billion new obligation authority. 

New obligation authority is budgetese that 
means higher spending ahead. 

So economy- minded congressmen will work 
hard on this figure. 

May chop off as much as $10 billion. 

That'll hold up some spending programs, too 
soon to tell how much. 

What'll budget cuts do for business? See 
page 38 for analysis-how dollars spent by con- 
sumers mean more to creation of new jobs than 
tax money spent by Uncle Sam, 

Riddle: Number of people graduating 
from college is going up. Larger crop of diploma 
holders coming along next year. 

But company personnel men prowling cam- 
puses in search of manpower find limited sup- 
ply in many areas. 

Why? 

More young people are staying in school be- 
yond graduation to work on advanced degrees. 

Implications for business are detailed on 
page 14. 

U, S- economy is doing better than num- 
bers tell you. 

New studies under way now indicate IL S. 
produced about $3 billion more goods and serv* 
ices last year than current government records 
show. 

Figures will also be lifted for production this 
year. 

One reason for change is fact that more new 



homes are being built than are being counted. 

Watch for official announcement by Com- 
merce Department within couple of months. 

What's long-term outlook for business? 

Research shows probability of faster growth 
rate in next decade or so, big improvement in 
living standards, many new kinds of goods and 
services. 

Future also will bring many new challenges 
for business executives. 

That's view of long-range planning specialist 
Paul J. Lovewell of Stanford Research Institute. 
Details on page 31. 

Americans in Europe are getting set for 
expanding world market opportunities. 

Trend shows up in new plant investment by 
U. S. manufacturing companies. 

Biggest sums are going into Common Market 
countries. But investment in other European 
countries is climbing fast. 

Note from chart that rate of investment is 
slowing up in Common Market this year. This 
reflects decline from surge of investment in 
past couple of years. New survey months from 
now is expected to show that actual spending 
will exceed plans. 



HOW U.S. MANUFACTURERS 
ARE INVESTING IN EUROPE 
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ALL-NEW 

92-INCH BBC 

WEIGHT-SAVING 




1900 SERIES 2000 



THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 

SERIES IN THE 50,000- 
79,000 LB. GCW CLASS 
THAT'S DESIGNED TO IN- 
CREASE PAYLOAD CAPAC- 
ITY WITHOUT INCREASING 
YOUR TRUCK COST. 



The 92-in. BBC dimension lets 
you haul square-nosed 40-ft. 
trailers in 50-ft. legal limit states 
without sacrificing driver com- 
fort. And the weight-saving de- 
sign-lightweight chassis com- 
ponents, fiberglass hood and fen- 



PERFECTED 
ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEM 



ENGINE 
CHOICES 

All heavy-duty 
engines to choose 
from. Three gas- 
oline and five 
dieseL 




der assembly- takes the excess 
weight out of the tractor so you 
can put more into the payload. 

Everything about the FLEET- 
STAR is engineered to save you 
money. The forward-tilting hood 
and fender assembly makes it 
easy for the mechanic to get at 
the engine for fast servicing. 
Take your choice of eight effi- 
cient engines. The roomy con- 
ventional cab is planned for peak 
driver performance. 

Many other new features- 
heat-treated 110,000 psi steel 
frames that are nearly three 
times as strong as the cold-rolled 
type, "piggy-back" parking 
brakes, extra rust- proofing, and 
much more-help make the 
FLEETSTAR a lot of truck for 
your money. See your nearby 
INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer 
or Branch for a demonstration. 



Alternator produces charging current, 
even while engine is idling, to extend 
battery life. 

Hypalon Wiring Insulation, much more 
heat-resistant than plastic insulation, is 
used to reduce possibility of fire. 

Braided Vinyl-Coated Harness Wrap is 

much stronger, more durable and heat* 
resistant than cotton braided or tape- 
wrapped wiring harnesses, 

12-volt Starting Motor is standard even 
on diesels. Because there are no 24-voit 
requirements, no series-parallel switch 
or complicated wiring are needed. 




Look how that lightweight hood and 
lender assembly tilts forward for "walk- 
up and stand-up" servicing. 



More driver comfort comes from fully 
adjustable seat, flat-angle steering 
wheel, convenient gear shift, easy-to- 
read instruments, all-around visibility. 





92-in. BBC — ^) 



The 92-in, BBC allows you to haul 40-ft. square-nosed trailers within 
50-ft, limit. It also provides better load distribution and short- 
wheelbase maneuverability. 



o o 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



International Harvester Company 



WORLD'S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 




NEW JERSEY 
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...here's where 
the business is 



A third of the nation's buying 
power will be within overnight de- 
livery distance from your plant 
in New Jersey. There's no other 
place you could serve so many 
good customers so quickly and 
conveniently. 

There aie other good reasons 
why New Jersey is the right loca- 
tion for your new manufacturing 
or distribution facility, Tb help 
you find the right spot, the serv- 
ices of a staff of industrial location 
experts are available to you with- 
out cost and in complete confi- 
dence. Write for industrial in- 
formation. 



Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
Promotion Section 951-T. 
520 East State Street, Trenton 25, New Jersey 

HEW JERSEY 

Bureau of Commerce, 



Business opinion: 




in the 
geographic 
center of 



the world's 

richest 

market 



European borrowing keeps 
payments deficit high 



"Europe's Competitive Threat 
Will Ease" [March], a timely arti- 
cle, omitted only one significant 
point. That is, that the top-heavy 
investment capital of which it 
speaks is primarily short-term local 
financing. European management 
has long had to suffer this inade- 
quate financing or has had to revert 
to borrowing from the American 
money market-which as a point of 
fact has created an additional bur- 
den on the United States balance of 
payments. 

So long as the only major source 
of long-term credits remains in the 
United States, it is apparent that 
the balance of payments deficit will 
only moderately decline— all other 
factors held constant. Which leads 
to the conclusion that within those 
delicate mechanisms is a self-ad- 
justing factor which will leave the 
U. S. to continue at a disadvantage 
and, for the present, with a deficit 
of payments and a faint hope of 
reaching a surplus position. 

WALTER C. SWENSON, JR. 
Boston, Mass. 

*The mention of capital investment 
that "has become top-heavy in some 
lines" referred to existing factories 
that hart nmspent for moderniza- 
tion a*\d now find it hard to earn a 
reasonable return on the money 
they cost But Mr. Swenson's point 
—on a different, but related, problem 
—is well taken. If Europe tries to 
raise its future long-term capital 
needs over here, it will put continu- 
ing pressure on our balance of pay- 
ments. So U. S. officials art trying 
to discourage this without going so 
far as an outright ban on such bor- 
rowing. 

Why people forgo freedom 

Thank you for bringing to the 
attention of your readers Dr. Hel- 
mut Schoeck's fine appraisal of so- 
cialized health schemes (March], 

It's difficult to grasp why any 



individual would forgo his freedom 
and liberty to just get something 
"free"— as is the case with any na- 
tionalized health system. As Dr. 
Schoeck's common sense article 
states , . there is no *free* medi- 
cal care/' 

ROBERT WILSON 

Executive secretary 

Ohio Academy of General Practice 

Columbus, Ohio 

Or* Bush's analysis 

I have just finished reading 
"We're Moving Deeper into Welfare 
State," in the March issue of your 
magazine. Vannevar Bush's ration- 
al analysis of the situation is really 
excellent. 

AL WEINERTp JR. 
Vice president 
Drake Ste< " 
Los Anj»el 



Drakt- St^'l Supply Co, 
es, Calif 



Observations add tip 

Your staff did an excellent job in 
preparing and organizing the ma- 
terials in "New Findings Will Im- 
prove Your Decisions" [March]. As 
one of the persons interviewed, I 
feel my observations were inte- 
grated with others in a way which 
became considerably more meaning- 
ful than what each of us would have 
been able to do individually. I con- 
sider this a useful function, not 
only for your readers in business 
organizations, but to social scien- 
tists as well. 

MOLLIS W. PKTliR 

Director 

Foundation fi>r ll^fju rh mji 

Human Bihnvint 
Ann Arbor. Alien, 

1,500 managers speak 

Thought you'd be interested to 
know that a review of "How to 
Measure Maturity" [February] in 
our management publication gener- 
ated reprint requests from over 
1,500 of our management personnel. 

JAR0LD R. NIVEN 
Management development 

research ckbot 
Thi? Botiins Company 
Seattle, WoAh. 
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Procrastination is the highest cost of life insurance. 
It increases both your premium and your risk. 



THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

JOHN A. LLOYD. PRESIDENT • A MUTUAL COMPANY • FOUNDED 1867 • CINCINNATI 




PICTURE 
STORY at 
th* m*ny 
management 
worries, office 
or shop "arttras" 
laken out of yoMf 
office and handled 
completely by 
N A HO N A LEASE! 



get the FULL benefits 
of truckleasing 



with a 



• Big demand for June grads 
• Career hints you can use 
• How much drive is too much? 



nationapase 

FULL service PLAN! 

there are many forms of 
teasing but from only ONE 
do you derive full benefits 



Just what you're looking for* 

mfght well tte one of these full-service 
nationals ASt plans, They will help you 
COMPARE The NO capital, ONE invoice 
nationalease way against your present 
program for acquiring and maintaining 
your trucks. 

ADD -A -TRUCK plan: As you ex 
pand, COMPARE the NO upkeep. NO worry 
nationalise way with your present way 
RETIREMENT plan: COMPARE the 
efficiency of replacing old trucks wtth new 
Chevrolet or other fine makes, painted, 
nsured. licensed and completely main- 
tained by nationalise. aga<n\t the cost 
of otherwise acquiring and maintaining 
new ones! DON'T FREEZE YOUR NEW 
CAPITAL *n your fleet Save work, save 
troubles, save expense. 

The PILOT plan: COMPARE one 
division or branch operating the 
nationalise way, against the actual costs 
and confusions of your present way. It's 
easy to figure the nationalise savings, 
because there's only ONE invoice for ALL 
truck expense * . and you know the costs 
in advance * 



A Noftomvr'do Nerworir 
oflOCALLY OWNED, 
is/ATiONAUV 
EXPEfttENCED 





NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

Sarvhni PUKE?*} citivi cm Dinted Stun *nd Ctnid* 
%21 £ Jackson 6Jvd., Suit* f I, Chicago 4, III J 



Next month's college graduates 

many of them already signed up by 
companies— will find they are much 
wanted by business and industry. 

Demand is particularly heavy in 
technological specialties and science, 
two areas which for years have 
been consuming high-talent man- 
power as fast as the nation's uni 
versities and colleges can turn it 
out. 

Key university placement officials 
say recruitment of the June crop 
has been brisk. Salary offers are 
ranging higher than a year ago. 

One placement authority. Dr. 
Frank S. Endicott of Northwestern 
University, says more employers are 
hiring women graduates with bach- 
elor's degrees, particularly if the 
young ladies have social skills in 
mat hematics -statistics, secretarial 
courses or chemistry. He also notes 
rising demand for young people 
with master's degrees and a trend 
toward preference for business 
school education in graduates who 
aspire to move up in general man- 
agement. 

Note: Research among company 
recruiters at one university shows 
that sons of laboring class families 
tend to be less preferred than other 
graduates if I hey hold only a bach- 
elor's degree. Hut if they hold 
higher degrees the recruiters gen- 
erally ignore or are unable to dis- 
tinguish social background. 

Says a university spokesman: 
"The laborer's son graduating with 
only a baccalaureate degree is less 
attractive to company recruiters, not 
primarily bec ause of his background, 
but because he is considered to lack, 
as the talent hunters put it, 'the 
maturity, poise, personality and ap- 



pearance' needed to tit into the ex 
ecutive cadet corps." 



Trends show increasing number of 
college graduates. 

Here's official government esti 
mate for 1963: 

Bachelor and first professional 
degrees-440,000. 

Master's and second professional 
degrees-83,700. 

Doctorates- 12,300. 

Number of graduates in all three 
of these categories is up from last 
year, A further rise is forecast for 
1964. 

What's the outlook for engineers? 
Government estimates are that 
34,517 engineers will receive their 
first degrees in 1965. That's down 
from 37,800 in 1960. In 1975, ac- 
cording to estimates, crop of first- 
degree engineers will exceed 47,<MH). 



Business faces increasing compel i 
tion from graduate schools in its 
efforts to recruit the brightest mem 
hers of the current college popu- 
lation. 

More and more graduates with 
bachelor's degrees are going on to 
obtain master's and doctoral degrees. 
Result: Many firms, on the lookout 
for the ablest minds, have to wait 
two or three years for a student to 
complete his graduate education. 

Item: Is campus recruiting an 
indicator of business expectations? 
Many recruiters, placement officers 
believe it is. They say some com- 
panies will cancel their campus in 
terviews, or curtail them, if they 
feel a recession is on the way. There 
have been few cancellations this 
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now, 
see why 
they call it 



the 



beautiful bn 




New Tornado-OHC, America's only OverHead Cam automo- 
tive engine gives more horsepower on less gas than any other 
production engine. Low hood height means you don't need a 
stepladderto service this engine. And all the accessories are 
up front where you can reach them. 



Comfortable l Rides like a passenger car; smooth and quiet. Has big wide 
seat. Lots of headroom* Visibility unlimited. Options include: automatic trans- 
mission, independent front suspension* power steering and power brakes. No 
other 4-wheel drive gives you all these. 





A single lever puts you 
In 4-wheel drive or 2. 

No more nest of levers to 
clutter the floor! 




Easy to Ei 

just a shor 

open a wide 62 degrees. 
And traditionally high 
ground clearance Is now 
combined with lowloading 
height (27.69"). So there's 
less work to loading orun- 
loading the Gladiator than 
other4-wheel drive trucks. 




newqJJ 




EF GLADIATOR 



Jeep 

VEHICLES Mi 



Designed and built for 4-wheel drive. That's why the Gladiator is so tough. 
And that same toughness is now available in 2-wheel drive too! There are many 
models to choose from! The Gladiator line includes 120" and 126" wheelbases, 7 and 
8 foot p/ckup boxes, Stake and pickup bodies with single and dual rear wheels. GV W's 
4000 to 8600 pounds. This one makes a demonstration drive worthwhile! Come 
drive the Gladiator soon. And bring your wife along! See your 'Jeep 1 Dealer today, 
manufactured only by iCAtSER Jeep CORPORATf ON Jo\edo 1 ,Ohio 




LAnen supplied by Jaeksmivillc Linen Service t division of National Linen Service Corp. 



Cotton steals the show at 
Jacksonville's new Civic Auditorium 



i 

In architecture, spirit and service, the new Jacksonville (Fla,) Civic Audi- 
torium looks ahead. Largest ever built south of Philadelphia, it offers an 
exhibition hall, an auditorium and a theatre with total seating capacity of 
nearly 6,000. And -cotton toweling is used in all its washrooms. The benefits 
are unmistakable: neater, unlittered washrooms, less danger of plumbing 
stoppage, and reduced lire hazard. The superior level of sanitation results 
in improved public relations, too. And it's so easy to take advantage of this 
service. Cotton towel delivery is always prompt, the cost is low ...and you 
need no storage space. Why not find out how cotton 
toweling can benefit you? For free booklet, write Fair- 
fax, Dept P-5, 111 W 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 

Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost -cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




CLEAN COTTON TOWELS ... SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Faiviax lbwels ifflSfe 



WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W, 40th STREET. NEW YORK 18. N. Y, 
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spring. In fact, in many areas re- 
cruiting has risen to record propor- 
tions. 



Here are career hints from one of the 
world's most highly respected au- 
thorities on administration: 

If you want to rise in general 
management don't oversupervise 
your people. There's a marked 
trend toward more specialization of 
personnel and it is unlikely that 
you, as a generalise could master 
all the know-how of specialists re- 
porting to you, 

Learn enough to be able to under- 
stand what the specialists are talk- 
ing about, but concentrate on co- 
ordinating their work. 

Constantly sharpen your profi- 
ciency in communication. 

Don't worry about the techniques 
of management. You will pick these 
up much faster and more surely by 
applying them in practice. 

Lay a sound, if elementary, 
foundation in the basic disciplines 
you'll need in the future: the physi- 
cal sciences leading to engineering, 
the biological sciences leading to 
individual psychology, and the be- 
havioral sciences leading to eco- 
nomies, sociology and political 
science. 

The authority who recommends 
these steps is Lt. CoL Lyndall F. 
Urwick, chairman of Urwick, Orr & 
Partners, Ltd., management con- 
sultants headquartered in Great 
Britain. 



How much drive is too much? 

This question is engaging the 
attention of business leaders and 
health authorities alike. 

Here's why: 

American companies are oper- 
ating in a period when able man- 
agers are in undersupply. Each 
man who drives himself to collapse, 
or even death, compounds the 
Scarcity even more, not to mention 
the tragic impact which a breakdown 
or death can have on an individual's 
family, friends, community 

A prominent industrial psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Harry Levinson, was in- 
vited by Nation's Business to 
discuss the question of when a man 
ager's drive becomes excessive or 
unhealthy. 

"One of the most important que- 
(ions any businessman can ask him 
self," Dr. Levinson replied, "is 
(continued on pane 21 < 
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COLORED ALUMINUM PAINT MADE WITH PIGMENTS FROM ALCOA 




Perry & Derrick's two steps to beauty and protection 



Amazing, what a difference Perry & Derrick's 
colored aluminum paint made on The Andersons 9 
22 tfram tanks at Maumee. Ohio. Above, you see 
an actual tank section photographed during ap- 
plication — original weathered surface-, then rust- 
inhibitive primer, followed by a finish coat of 
P&I) Stay Bright green aluminum. 

Here's what The Anderson* got for their invest- 
ment: 1) tight, weatherproof seal, 2) reflective 
surface, 3) cooler tank interiors and 1) bright, 
uniform color throughout. Made with Alcoa® Pig- 
ments by Perry & Derrick Paint Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, P&l) Stay Bright colored aluminum is recom- 
nicnded for most roof and siding surfaces. 

Aluminum paints like this resist corrosion, stand 
up to the elements season after season. Colors will 
not fade — in fact, they usually increase in bril- 
liance as the coating weathers. Apply with brush, 
roller or heavy-duty spray equipment. But first, 
ask for a quality brand made with Alcoa Pigments. 



Alcoa does not make aluminum paint, but we'll 
be happy to refer you to some competent people 
who do. Please send the coupon for our booklets. 

Aluminum Company of America 

1706-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 

Please send your free booklets: 

□ Painting With Aluminum In Color 

□ Aluminum Roof Coatings Make Time Stand Stilt 

Name . 

Company 

Address 

City 



Zone 



_State 



0 




Enl»f1itnni«nt it IU 0#U... ALCOA PHtMILHl Prnenlwf by Frrt AiUrr* luridly 



ABC-TV 





The people at Chase Manhattan speak up 

George Champion and David Rockefeller, ] 
Chairman and President of New York's 
largest bank, give their views 
on the theme and purpose of the 
New York World's Fair 




Parid Rockefeller utandi no, George Champion seated. Photographed in the Chairman** office by Mark Shaw. 



on World Peace Through Understanding 



Our hank wishes the New York World's Fair success 
beyond even expectation. 

Global -minded arid global operative aw we are, we put 
deep trust in the dream of international peace. We believe 
that free men in free nations can come to know one another 
and trade together so interdependent ly that the classic 
causes of armed conflict will ultimately become extinct. 

Perhaps we cannot, in our time, educate away the sus- 
picions and superstitions that keep free men living in free 



economies apart. But we can keep everlastingly at the task, 
remembering always the difference between the patronage 
that stoops down and the fellowship that uplifts. 

We pray that Peace Through Understanding will be ac- 
complished in the world one day. And we are certain that 
the global impact of the New York W T orld s Fair theme will 
give material aid to the prayer of all mankind. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK fQ} 




The new IBM SelectrirTypewriterwas 15 years in the making. Only the most advanced 
research made this major breakthrough in office technology possible.This new kind of 
typewriter has notypebars, no moving paper carriage. It types with a single printing 
element which can be changed in seconds to adapt type styles to many applications. 
Developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business communications, 
the IBM Selectric is the typewriter that puts the future at your finger tips today 

mm. 
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whether he is doing what he does 
because of the pleasure it gives him 
or because he feels compelled to do 
so. If he feels tfuilt and tmensiness 
because he is not doing it, then that 
drive is not healthy/' 

Dr. Levinson, director of the 
division of industrial mental health 
of The Menninger Foundation, 
holds that the man with a neurotic- 
degree of drive ''keeps pushing and 
pushing and pushing without cJear 
goals or without ever knowing why, 
within himself, he is pushing so 
hard. 

"When a man whiplashes himself 
to get things done, then he makes 
unnecessary sacrifices of himself," 
Dr. Levinson points out. "It's better 
to do what you need to do, to 
master problems or innovate, or 
carry on activities, then to stop 
when you feel tired or when you 
want to shift your attention to other 
things which give you pleasure. 
This is flexibility. There is no flexi- 
bility in the man with compulsive 
drive, and flexibility is one of the 
hallmarks of mental health/' 



If you think you have problems, con- 
sider the plight of the management 
consultant who has to call in a 
consultant to help him straighten 
out his consulting- 

D T Orsey Hurst, a New York con- 
sultant to consultants, says this 
arises more often than many peo- 
ple realize. 

"Management consultants who 
sell advice and objectivity to their 
clients sometimes find that they 
need these same elements them- 
selves;' Mr, Hurst explains. He and 
his associates advise management 
consultants on such problems as 
long-range planning, staffing, com- 
pensation plans for partners His 
company also advises consulting en 
gineers, architectural firms and 
other organizations in the fast grow- 
ing fisld of services to business. 

Ones a consultant to consultants 
iwr need a consultant? Yes, Mr- 
Hurst admits. Where does he get 
help? From outside business ac- 
quaintances with special knowledge 
and the ability— because they are 
outside- to offer an objective ap- 
praisal. 

Crack overheard at a recent confer 
ence: 

"The trouble with retirement is 
that ifs wasted on old people." 




"Surprising how many jobs 
we find for this PB Folder" 
said the man 
who didn't want one! 



"My partner put one in while I 
was out of town. I thought he was 
off his rocker. Then I noticed the 
machine was getting a workout six 
or seven times a day. Each job takes 
only a few minutes. Form letters, 
invoices, spec sheets bul letins. etc. 
My secretary even runs outgoing 
letters through it. It's more than 
paid for itself m a few weeks/' 

The Pitney Bowes Model FH 
with automatic feed/ shown above) 
puis two folds in up to 6,000 ^ 
sheets an hour. Makes eight 
basic folds. Even folds [f fr 
stapled or multiple sheets, \U 



Pitney- Bowes 
Folders & Inserters 

Made hy unvimittrr of the postage meter 
.170 office* m V,S, and Canada 




It's easy to set-just move two 
knobs on inch scales for the fold 
sizes wanted. It s easy to operate. 
It handles most standard papers, 
in sizes as large as SV2 by 14 
inches, as small as 3 by 3. Can be 
coupled with the PB Model 3300 
Inserter, for combined 
folding and inserting. Ask 
any Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. 



FREE: Send coupon for new 
hooklet. "How to Take 8 Steps 
in Your Stride," pins handy chart 
of latest postal rates. 




Pitney- Bow rs. Inc. 
1312 Walnut Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet and postal rate chart. 
Name . 



Address _ 
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"I'VE BEES' IN BUSfNBSS and f A-**™ v~ , . 



Governor Bill Scranton says: 



"You'll like the New Pennsylvania!" 



"We want your company in the new Pennsyl- 
vania. You'll find a warm welcome from people 
who understand the needs of growing industry 
and who want to see you prosper. 

"Today, there's new spirit in Pennsylvania. 
It's based on the knowledge that business, not 
government, creates jobs, and that business 
must be able to operate profitably in a stable, 
wholesome, and cooperative environment 

'To our traditional foundation of steel-mak- 
mg, mining, textiles and transportation, we're 
adding the new growth industries, the new 
technology. And we're making it clear, every 
day, that the new Pennsylvania is a place 



where government helps, not hinders, indus- 
tries that want to grow and prosper. 

"Of course, Pennsylvania can offer your 
company 100% plant financing, a state-aided 
job-training program, a favorable tax climate 
every natural resource and the nation's prime 
market location. 

"I'd like to tell you more about what we're 
doing now to build an even better Pennsyl- 
vania. Write to me at the State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania," 




The New Pennsylvania means business ! 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



First Family has 
everything but privacy 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



THERE have bkkn times recently when icy little 
breezes flickered through the snug walls of the New 
Frontier, making the settlers stir uneasily and easl 
anxious glances at the calendar 

Even errant drafts in May are supposed to be 
warm, but the aforementioned vapors have none of 
spring's gentleness for thev blow from the future- 
1964. 

What causes the Frontiersmen to be uneasy? For 
some, the cold little winds are transporting echoes 
and hints from the out lands of America; suggestions 
that perhaps I he voters are being overexposed to the 
undeniable charms of President Kennedy and his 
family, their pets, friends, assorted dwellings and 
frightfully clever parties, pursuits and pastimes. 

Allegories aside, and for that matter, political 
fidelity, too, the public has been getting a heady dost 1 
of the First Family and from just about every pos 
sible outlet of information or form of communication 
Without attempting to be slide-rule scientific about 
it. no President since the early days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been so thoroughly and constantly 
pushed as a public commodity. And the same goes 
for almost anybody who is at all close to President 
Kennedy. 

This glut of articles, pictures, broadcasts and state- 
ments of and about the Kennedys is not entirely 
their fault. They are attractive and they do attractive 
things. Furthermore, they are glamorous and live 
glamorously, even beyond the expectedly resplendent 
trappings of the presidency. 

In fairness to the ehiet executive and those around 
him. there are limes when they weary of pinpoint 
and voluminous public attention. In such moments of 
disenchantment with their clippings they tend to 
blame the offending surplus on the media. 

What seems to be needed or missing, as noted last 
month, is a hard-headed grasp of public relations. 
There will be friends of the family and advertising 
agency experts who disagree mightily with this theory. 



Merriman Smith is the White House reporter {or 
United Press international. 



but their opinions may not be as detached as the 
President's welfare might require. 

One of the more astute authorities on politics and 
public reaction, and a truly bedrock supporter of most 
Kennedy policies, said to some friends in Washington 
the other day, "The best thing that could happen to 
i lie Kennedys would be for the Washington news 
lepers to come out for several days without a single 
word about a single member of the family. They've 




White House sometimes has ap/yearance of a zoo as 
crowds gather at fence for glimpse of its occupants 

come to exited saturation exposure and if anything 
goes wrong, it is so easy to blame 'the press/ n 

En their hard fight to win the White House, the 
Kennedys courted every possible outlet of infor- 
mation. Once in office, for a time they enjoyed the 
continuing attention. Today, some Frontiersmen do 
not understand why the President, Mrs Kennedy, the 
children and other relatives cannot appear in print or 
on television when, where and how thev choose. 

As the talented writer, Alistair Cooke, observed 
recently in a magazine article. "The President's de- 
termination to mold his public face* has set some 
forces in motion that are now clearly beyond his 
contrivance or his control." To understand what Mr 
Cooke is talking about, one merely has to survey the 
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lurid covers and pulpy content of many trash maga 
zincs currently on the stands. These heavy-breathing 
journals treat the First Family as they would stars 
of screen or stage. 

The First Family at times seems to contribute to 
this sort of thing without knowing it. When Mrs, 
Kennedy was in Ravello last summer, she probably 
had no idea that in attempting to oe nice to the 
Italian photographers, she gave certain European 
photo syndicates enough tight-slacks and hair-down 
pictures to last fan magazines of the world for a year. 

On one weekend not long ago, readers of the nation 
could choose between a lengthy, intimate interview 
with Ethel Kennedy, wife of the attorney general; 
another one with Joan Kennedy, wife of the junior 
senator from Massachusetts, or a long syndicated 
article about the Kennedy life in Middleburg, Va. 
And a few days later, two of the nation s largest mag- 
azines came out with hunt country covers on the 
President's wife in gorgeous color, plus reams of ac- 
companying pictures and textual material inside. 

And during the same period, the President was all 
over the front pages with his various statements and 
actions: the attorney general was busily— and pub- 
licly—denouncing lawbreakers; Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger was trying to generate interest in hiking. 

If this were an isolated weekend, it could be dis- 
missed as a freak of purely coincidental publication 
schedules. But it wasn't. This sort of thing goes on 
all the time and seems to increase. 

mm* 

There was another somewhat unfortunate phase of 
White House and/ or Administration public relations. 
After the Russian missile crisis in Cuba last October, 
the Administration made what at the time seemed 
to be a most: commendable effort to see to it that 
readers, viewers and listeners of the nation were given 
a relatively detailed picture of the background. 

Some of those involved obviously did not see eye- 
ball-to-eyeball, as the Frontier saying goes, with some 
of the authorized, background versions and saw to 
it that independent accounts were published or broad- 
cast. This led to a certain amount of confusion and 
in some areas of the public it must have seemed that 
a great deal of disagreement was at hand. 

In fact, the situation led Aiistair Cooke, who is 
ordinarily a restrained and perceptive journalist, to 
predict ominously: 

"Mr. Kennedy will be lucky if a year from now the 
Cabinet and the Security Council are not wracked 
with vendettas, if the press corps is not irked by the 
revelation of privileged buddies and if the actual 
record of how and why the Administration behaved at 
crucial times is not more scrambled than usual or 
more frequently rewritten by hindsight." 

Perhaps this is an extreme view, but the shadow 
of possibility is sufficiently sharp to warrant quotation. 

As for vendettas within the Cabinet or National 
Security Council, should they start to develop, Mr, 
Kennedy can (ope with the situation Simply, too 



Fire the daylights out of a policy official who spreads 
family differences upon the public record. 

This is not to advocate withholding information 
from the public. There's enough fear of that now. 
But the pursuit of a neat and forceful image for 
public consumption should not be an excuse for carry- 
ing weak sisters in the government lest firing them 
make the leader appear guilty of having selected a 
poor man for the job in the first place. 

Time and history will tell whether Mr. Kennedy 
is kindly or overly conscious of a team image, but 
he's not the firing type, Oh, to be sure, he can be- 
come aulphurously angry; he is entirely capable of 
a crashing, head-on conflict. But he goes at times to 
incredible lengths to keep this side of himself away 
from the public. And this on occasion could be poor 
public relations. 

He shuns any appearance of excess. His favorite 
image is well ordered, civil, controlled wisdom, a 
young man with a much older man's sense of deliber- 
ation and careful action. Yet, this same man will 
encourage or tolerate a certain amount of culeness 
within the presidency. Witness cancellation of the 
White House subscriptions to the New York Herald 
Tribune. This was cute, not forceful; slick, but not 
frontal. 

Political opponents may feel quite differently, but 
Mr. Kennedy in personal life is a modest man. Al- 
though he amid easily afford it, he's never owned 
a Rolls-Royce. Yet, some of his guests have been 
known to rent them for a call at the White House. 

The President for the most part is soft-spoken and 
not given to personal bragging, unless it involves the 
accomplishments of his Administration and of this 
any political leader is guilty. Yet, Mr. Kennedy has 
some close personal friends who regard the White 
House almost as if they were elected to live in it; one 
or two bursting-with-pride hangers-on who biab and 
name-drop obnoxiously; who think they impress New 
York salons enormously by telephoning "Jack" at 
all hours (or, at least, pretending to do so). 

This sort of superficial mouthing can he ruinous 
public relations. If the Kennedys do not like reading 
about their private parties running until after 5 a.m. 
and how gay it was for the First Lady to steer a 
group of guests to the swimming pool at some awful 
pre dawn hour, perhaps they might take another look 
at their dear friends who raced out of 16CX) Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in search of an audience, 

m m m 

Perhaps, in the quest for a durable image of high 
dignity and imperishable respect, a First Family 
might have to forgo some of the pleasures which 
seemed so normal before they were elevated to the 
nation's highest leadership. The White House is ;i 
stiff and constricting place in which to live. 

The public has a certain property right in the 
presidency, but it does not extend to turning Ihe 
White House into a /<mi with the occupants always 
viewable behind the black iron fence. The residents 
of IfKX) Pennsylvania Avenue, in turn, might help 
themselves by periodically and deliberately staying 
indoors and doing absolutely nothing. 

Kxeept, of course, working a 15-hour day 
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How high 
is your 
calculator's 
I.Q.? 

We suggest that careful management should 
explore a calculator's I.Q. (Internal Quality) 
just as importantly as they often explore a 
key employee's I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) 
to predetermine qualifications for depend- 
able on-the-job performance. 




Here's the Internal Quality of America's Smartest Problem-Solver 



We know your main concern with a calculator ia 
simplicity. But don't forget, a calculator in a work- 
horse, and must have the heart of one . . . the Internal 
Quality to take a heating, year after year, and come 
back for more. Victor has just that. Here's why: 

All calculators (except this one) print with a ham- 
mer or rotary mechanism. Our exclusive printing press 
action reduces number of moving parts * . . eliminates 
heavy printing blow. Result: fur less wear or down- 
timer super-quiet operation. 

Many calculators have inadequate safeguards 
against misope ration or machine lockup. We've engi- 
neered "right answers" into every Victor with inter- 
locks . . , you can't overload it to cause it to lock. 



Is any other calculator unconditionally guaranteed 
for 10 years or more? You get this protection with 
Victor's optional Service Agreement. We can make 
such a guarantee because we've put the Victor 
through laboratory tests of 22 t OOO\OGO continuous 
operations (Hi years' normal use ' without breakdown. 
Final proof that Victor has the high Internal Quality 
to assure long, dependable, dollar and time-saving, 
on-the-job performance ! 

And Victor is the only calculator designed for true 
touch system operation ... so simple you can use it 
in the dark! Is it any wonder, then, that Victors 
"High I.Q." Calculator is the choice of one out of 
every two printing calculator buyers today? 



Get the facts on Victor Internal Quality from your representative now. He's in the Yellow Pa/fcs. 
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VICTOR 

VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 

BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION • CHICAGO 1H, ILLINOIS 








UPPERWARE . . . 

finds FALS( Ford Authorized Leasing System) 

suits it to a T" 



Tupperware manufactures and sells 
food-serving and storage containers. 
They choose FALS for the over 1500 cars 
they need for their lady distributors, 
managers and dealers who sell nation- 
wide. Here are some good reasons why: 
There are almost 250 FALS Ford- 
Dealer-aff iJiated leasing companies 
across the country. They may call on any 
of 6.600 Ford Dealers to provide coast- 



to-coast delivery, parts and service. 

Your FALS representative is a local 
businessman familiar with your area and 
its problems. He ll give your account 
personal service— whatever its size. 

If you own a fleet, your FALS repre- 
sentative will help you dispose of it, get 
you the best trade-in. He'll not only as- 
semble your new car and truck fleet, 
he wift see to it that each vehicle is de- 



livered to any point in the country. 

FALS eliminates heavy capital outlays 
on fleets, releasing funds for other in- 
vestment. You can forecast operating ex- 
penses accurately, peaks and valleys are 
eliminated from fleet operating costs. 

Investigate the advantages of FALS 
for yourself- See your local FALS Deafer 
or write FALS. Ford Division, Ford Motor 
Company, P.O. Box 658 r Dearborn, Mich. 
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Either Court or Constitution 
is wrong on election rules 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



That the Supreme Court is "asserting de- 
structively novel judicial power" was the highly dis- 
turbing charge made publicly by one of its most 
distinguished members— Mr. Justice Frankfurter— in 
his last opinion before retirement 

This forthright condemnation was indeed the basis 
of Justice Frankfurter's hard-hitting dissent, thirteen 
months ago, in linker e. Carr, the now historic case 
demanding a more rentable reapportionment of the 
Tennessee legislature, 

"There is not, as there has never been," the Justice 
then said, "a standard by which the place of equality 
as a factor in apportionment can be measured." Dis- 
putes over the apportioning of legislative representa- 
tion, he explained, an* essentially political issues 
which are not amenable to the judicial process. "It 
will." he predicted, "add a virulent source of friction 
and tension in federal-state relations to embroil the 
federal judiciary in them." 



That solemn warning has proved all too well justi 
fled. During the past year nearly every State legis- 
lature has been involved in endless reapportionment 
tangles. When the Supreme Court opened its present 
term the docket was already cluttered with a dozen 
elec toral cases. 

Moreover, the major one of these disposed of this 
spring, declaring Georgia s county unit voting system 
unconstitutional, has done nothing to eliminate the 
tension between novel judicial theories and long- 
established local political procedures. Instead it has 
intensified the breach by defining the doctrine of 
"one person, one vote" as established national prac- 
tice. 

With this equalitarian conception as a democratic 
ideal there can be no quarrel. The trouble is that, 
if followed through logically, the theory would com- 
pletely alter our system of government. It would, for 
instance, make impossible the election of a President 
by the methods currently in force. 

The Court, over Justice Harlan's dissent, asserts in 
the Georgia ease that: "Within a given constituency 



there can be room for but a single constitutional rule 
-one voter, one vote." But it is extremely difficull 
to reconcile that dogma with the specific provisions 
of the Constitution for the indirect election of the 
President, actually chosen by state electors who cus- 
tomarily cast the entire vote of their constituencies 
as a unit. 

In the last presidential election, to illustrate, Nixon 
received all of California's 32 electoral votes although 
the popular vote in that state was almost evenly 
divided-3,259,722 for the RepubUcan and 3,224,099 
for the Democratic candidate. Although this Demo 
cratic minority was more than 49 per cent of the total 
California vote it was still a minority. Therefore, 
under the unit rule, Kennedy did not obtain a single 
one of the only votes that really counted -those cast 
by the electors. 

The State of Georgia, in argument now overruled 




Supreme Court building, towering over neighboring 
homes, symbolizes Court's east power over citizens 

by the Supreme Court, contended that its system of 
electing a governor, by county unit voting, is es- 
sentially that employed by the States when they cast 
unit electoral votes in presidential elections. How 
then, it was reasonably asked, can a system clearly 
constitutional for the nation as a whole be deemed 
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unconstitutional when adopted by a State? The 
Court answered thi? difficult question by brushing it 
aside. The electoral college system, said Justice 
Douglas in a footnote, "belongs to a bygone day/* 
which seems a little strong since it is now being 
dusted off for use in 1964. On the opposite side the 
retort of Justice Harlan, in his impressive dissenting 
opinion, was equally tart: 4 T do not understand how 
. . . a court of law can say, except by judicial fiat, 
that these disparities are in themselves constitution- 
ally invidious." 

It must be emphasized that the desirability of a par- 
ticular el re t ion procedure is not the issue. Few would 
argue that the unit- voting system is ideal in either 
statewide or nationwide elections. In this column it 
has frequently been argued that electoral college pro- 
cedure should he democratized so that the effective 
vote in presidential elections will bear a closer re- 
lationship to the preliminary popular vote. 

The issue which the Supreme Court is .steadily 
sharpening is not whether reform is desirable, but 
who should initiate it under our constitutional sys- 
tem. Here there can be only one answer. Reform 
should not be by "judicial fiat," but by the demon- 
strated will of the sovereign people, expressed in the 
first place by congressional action and eventually, if 
necessary, hy forthright Constitutional Amendment. 

• • • 

Because the Congress has not seen fit to act, in 
various fields where reform is urged, the Supreme 
Court in recent years has been moving steadily to 
establish itself as the active agency of change. It is t 
in the words of one approving commentator, "taking 
up the role of conscience to the country." Inevitably 
this means that the Court is becoming less judicial 
and more partisan. A pronounced alteration in the 
character of the majority opinions reflects this change. 
They are no longer closely reasoned judgments, hut 
rather flimsy sociological tracts. 

This strongly marked trend is not limited to any 
single aspect of American life. In public education, 
without any congressional mandate on the subject, 
the Court has since 1954 insisted that racial inte- 
gration shall be regarded as "the Jaw of the land." 
In religious observance, also without any legislative 
intervention, the doctrine that any formal recognition 
of (Jod should be excluded from state supporter! 
schools has been advanced. In political procedure a 
concept of arithmetical equality in voting is steadily 
pressed, again without any prior legislative indorse- 
ment. All these lines of regimentation strike at the 
basic concept of a federal republic. 

In its aggressive course the Court has frequently 
flatly overruled its own previous decisions. It even 
"flies in the face of history," to use the strong crit- 
icism voiced by Justice Harlan in his dissent on the 
Georgia case. The principle of 'one person, one vote/' 
for instance, is a relatively recent development in 
American political thinking, running counter not enly 
to the theory of the electoral college hut also to that 



>n which the U. S. Senate is based. 

Uneasiness about the implications of many recent 
decisions is intensified by the outspoken criticism 
which pomes from conscientious jurists in every sec* 
lion of the country. It is heard wherever lawyers 
foregather. An illustration is the picturesque phrase 
used recently by the Hon, William L. Henderson, a 
veteran member of the Maryland Court of Appeals: 
"The Supreme Court presses on towards the New 
Frontier, leaving a frail littered by the bleach id 
skulls of worn-out opinions." 

Anxiety is compounded by the technique which 
I he Court employs in deeply controversial cases. The 
majority opinions are more and more arbitrary, less 
and less constitutional, in argument which is oi l en 
intellectually threadbare. 

Habitually invoked is that clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment which says that: "No State shall . . . 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws." 

The clear intent of this safeguard was fantastically 
stretched when the Court argued, in the Georgia case, 
that "equal protection" was denied because 'urn 
resident in Echols County had an influence in the 
nomination of candidates equivalent to 99 residents 
of Fulton County." What, one is inclined to ask, 
does that have to do with the price of eggs? 

If "equal protection of the law" means that one 
vote should never count more than another, the Con 
gress had better get busy on revising the rules for 
next year's presidential election. We have noted the 
failure of three and a quarter million California 
Democrats to tfet even one electoral vote from that 
State in I960. But the deprivation Ls majestically 
impartial In Delaware, in 1960. 99,590 Kennedy 
voters obtained that state's three electoral votes while 
96,373 Nixon voters got none. 

This means that a Democratic voter in Delaware 
had not merely 99 times the political influence of 
one in California, but almost infinitely more. By 
inference the Court would seem to be questioning 
the constitutionality of the whole election 



The Supreme Court's self-embroilment in essen 
tially political issues is certainly bringing more than 
enough of that "friction and tension" foreseen hy 
Justice Frankfurter's perceptive mind mure than a 
year ago. In theii sessions just closed several State 
legislatures sullenly refused to enact reapportion- 
ment hills drafted to meet the Court's formula. 

In such cases there is now an implicit obligation 
for the federal judiciary to step in and jigsaw elec- 
tion districts in arithmetically exact proportions. Even 
if the problem were theoretically soluble it would be 
one for which most jurists have neither training, 
talent, time nor taste. 

It may be conceded, though the cast? is arguable, 
that some changes for the better have been brought 
by the exercise of thai "destructively novel judicial 
power" which Justice Frankfurter, and many another, 
finds so questionable. But any such advances have 
been at the expense of the balance and stability 
which have made our system of government, whatever 
its faults, the admiration of all other countries. 
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FORGET WHAT'S IN A TELEGRAM? NOT LIKELY. YOUR TELEGRAM 
MAKES A STRONG FIRST IMPRESSION. AND, BECAUSE IT'S A 
WRITTEN RECORD, IT STAYS WITH A BUSINESSMAN LONG 
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Our '63 story begins at the end. 



Under rhe back cover. 

That's oar new air-cooled engine sit- 
ting in there, fhe largest any Volkswagen 
Truck ever had. The most powerful, too. 
It turns out 25% more horsepower than 
the engine it replaces. 

You'll want the extra power if your 
business takes you out on the highway. 
(Top speed tops that of any other VW 



Truck going.) Or over a stop-and-go 
delivery route, (Pick-up is quicker.} Or 
up steep hills. (You can climb 28% 
grades with a full load: 1,830 pounds.} 

Best of all, you get the extra power 
without burning extra gas. We still 
overage about 24 mpg. On regular. 

Other new features? 

Bigger brakes and a larger clutch to 



go with rhe more powerful engine* 

Up front, in the cab, a new individual 
driver's seat that adjusts to give you all 
the legroom you need. A new oversize 
passenger seat. A new fresh air heater/ 
defroster. 

And that's fhe inside story on 
the '63 Volkswagen Truck, 
From end to beginning. 
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Coming: faster 
business growth 

Stanford Research Institute's Paul J. Lovewell 
predicts economic trends in decade of the 1970 s 



Here's a long look ahead at the U. S. economy: 

► No major recessions. 

* Rig improvements in living standards. 

► Many new and important consumer products. 

► Expansion of foreign trade. 

These are predictions of Paul J. Lovewell, a spokes 
man for Stanford Research Institute, which lias won 
world renown for its projections of future trends. 

He foresees great challenges to American business 
in (he decade or so ahead. But he believes that our 
business leaders and labor force will have "the neces- 
sary muscle, managerial competence and technological 
resources" to overcome most difficulties. 

As general manager of the Institute's Economics 
and Management Research (Jroup, Mr lovewell di 
rects one of the largest organizations of its kind in 
the world. It has carried out economic research in 
more than 50 countries. 

He administers management research and long- 
term technoeeonomic studies at Institute headquar- 
tera in Menlo Park, Calif., as well as through offices 
in South Pasadena, New York. Washington, Detroit, 
Toronto, I^ondon, Tokyo, and Zurich. Switzerland 
H is answers in t bis N \tion's B r s i n ess interview 
reflect his knowledge of the work on which the Insti- 
tute spent $8 million last year alone. 

A former vice president of a large ceramics manu- 
facturer, Mr. Lovewell also was a senior industrial 
engineer with United States Steel Corporation, As a 
management consultant with a New York firm he has 
directed extensive cost, organization, and manage 
ment-control studies for many large corpora I ions. 



He also has lectured on industrial management at 
the Stanford University Graduate School of Business 
and has coauthored two books on industrial economics 
subjects, 

Mr, Lovewell, how much economic progress does your 
research show is probable, say by 1975? 

The economy will probably be moving up a little 
faster in the next 10 to 15 years than it has in re- 
cent years. That means the total output of goods and 
services will reach the neighborhood of $900 billion 
by about 1975. 

Personal consumption perhaps gives a better in- 
dication of the standard of living. This is a measure 
of the private economy in terms of what people buy 
Per capita personal consumption today amounts to 
more than $1,900. Our research indicates the figure 
will be roughly $2,600 by 197o. This indicates that 
the pace of economic growth will pick up in the years 
ahead, particularly during the 1970*a. 

What about recessions? 

Chances of a major business recession during these 
years are not high— unless inflation becomes more of 
:\ problem. Business lluctuation.*, on tin other hand, 
are not obsolete. We have had four periods of de- 
cline since the war and we will see more of these in 
years ahead, perhaps two or three per decade. Since 
our business is long-range planning, we do not at- 
tempt to pinpoint such recession p« rinds 

Some industries, notably in capital goods produc- 
tion, will feel the impact of business dips more 
severely than others, Various oilier industries wnl 
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COMING: FASTER BUSINESS GROWTH continu 



go through [K^ks and valleys of 
their own. 



How would you characterize the next 
decade or so? 

It will be a significant, difficult 
and also rewarding time for busi- 
nessmen. The opportunities will be 
tremendous, and the potential for 
ichievement-the possibilities for 
personal success -will provide an 
exhilarating challenge. 

But I am not going to indulge 
in facile optimism. Some of our 
economic problems appear frighten- 
ing in their size and complexity, 
and there will be no simple formu- 
las for solving them. 

I do think we have the manage 
ment muscle and technological com- 
petence to overcome most difficul- 
ties. 

If these resources are ingeniously 
applied to exploit our opportunities 
in foreign trade, research, and man- 
agerial innovation, the 1970*s could 
outshine all previous periods in 
general prosperity and economic op- 
portunity. 

Is there a chance the 1970's might 
turn sour? 

Could be, of course, but with good 
planning and realistic long-range 
expectations, we need not be dis- 
appointed b> the future. 

What are some challenges business- 
men will face? 

Challenges to the health of the 
U. S. economy are coming fast— and 
from many sources. Increasing do- 
mestic and imjx>rt competition and 
difficulty in maintaining profit mar- 
gins are two of the imjxirtant prob- 
lems. 

In my opinion three principal 
hopes exist for alleviating these 
difficulties: 

► Intensified use of research and 
development to produce advanced 
and profitable products. 

► Improvement of industrial man- 
agement. 

► Broadening export markets for 
U. S. goods. 

What effects will research and de- 
velopment have? 

Industrial research and develop 
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The next decade will be a significant, difficult, and 
rewarding time for executives, Mr, Lovewell says 



merit spending amounted to about 
S51 billion during the 1950\s. That, 
hy the way, was almost five times 
the total during the previous decade. 
Yet our research indicates that 
during the present decade such ex- 
penditures will triple those of the 
I950's. Though much of this will 
he government work, a portion of it 
will benefit civilian industry. Thus 
its effects on the economy during 
l he 1970*s should be considerable. 

What kmc! of new developments do 
you expect? 

Research, of course, will bring an 
avalanche of new and imfjortant 
products into consumer markets. 
More attractive and serviceable syn- 
thetic fibers, cheaper color TV, safe 
but potent drugs, new sources of 
power— these are a small sample 
of many exciting possibilities. 

Developments will change the 
daily lives not only of U. S. citi- 
zens but also of millions of other 
people. Standards of comfort, health 
and convenience undreamed of a 
few years ago could become com- 
monplace. 

How will research and development 
in the 1970's differ from today s? 

Firms will tend to view research 
as a competitive necessity rather 
than simply as a means for growth. 
It will be more generally regarded 
as a required business function 
rather than a marginal activity. 

As a consequence, so many com 
panies will be research -oriented 
that research and development will 
provide less of a competitive ad- 
vantage than it once did. Yet it 
will be more essential for survival. 

Many large, well financed firms 
will stress the search for spectacular 
breakthroughs rather than modest 
improvements in existing products. 
The payoffs will revolutionize whole 
industries. Thus, they will compen- 
sate lavishly for the many disap 
pointments which are inevitable in 
advanced research. 

Our projections indicate that the 
proportion of funds spent on re- 
search, as opposed to development, 
will increase. At present only about 
a quarter of the funds are spent in 
this way. in the future, research will 
claim about one third. 



Will smaller companies invest more 
in research? 

Yes, They will often concentrate 
on specialized areas neglected by 
the big fellows. These areas may not 
offer mass markets but their profit 
potentials are often attractive. 

Will research and development create 
new problems for management? 

Yes, the volume of new products 
will create many problems in test- 
ing, pricing, distribution, advertis- 
ing, and servicing. 

In addition, large capital outlays 
will often be required in order to 
tool up for the new items. 

Also important will Ik* the effect 
of research on company organiza- 
tion. New products will create a 
need for new divisions to handle 
them. Direction and operation of the 
research function itself is one of the 
most discussal management, con- 
cerns today, and t he importance 
of this problem is sure to increase. 

Will management problems increase 
in other areas? 

T believe so. Multiplying govern 
ment regulations, intensifying com- 
petition, and continuing uncertain- 
ties about the cold war are a few 
influences that will complicate busi- 
ness. Moreover, change of all types 
is occurring more rapidly today 
than ever before. The accelerating 
advances in technology are only one 
example. These difficulties will 
greatly add to managerial problems, 
especially in fast -growing com- 
panies. 

Are there new approaches available 
to help management? 

There are some effective tools 
that have not been widely used in 



the past. Examples are organized 
planning and better use of manage- 
ment-information system. 

What do you mean by organized plan- 
ning? 

For many years the seat-of-t he- 
pants approach to corporate plan 
ning has been used by many bril-. 
liant executives— often with great 
success. As the complexities of the 
business environment multiply , 
however, and as company opera* 
tions reach large volume, the meth- 
od becomes more difficult to apply. 
For this reason, many firms are 
seeking a more systematic means of 
plotting a profitable course in I he 
face of rising risk. 

Although business planning as a 
formal discipline is still in its in- 
fancy, firms which have pioneered 
in this area are developing some 
effective systems. 

Their knowledge and experience, 
supplemented by research on plan- 
ning, will be increasingly used by 
other companies. 

What about the new management in- 
formation systems? 

One crucial problem in controlling 
a business is that of obtaining 
timely, accurate data on current 
operations in order to make prompt 
and constructive decisions. 

To deal with this problem, new 
electronic devices designed for fast, 
efficient information handling are un- 
dergoing swift development. These 
an* affecting methods of storing, 
retrieving and circulating facts and 
data needed for business decisions. 
By the 1970X devices capable of 
analysis and interpretation as well 
as retrieval will be available. Such 
equipment can vastly simplify and 
'continued on page Kith 
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PRESSURE GROWS FOR 
GLOBAL PRICE-FIXING 



U. S- must choose way to solve new nations' export problem 



Increasing effokts to prop world commodity 
prices will affect your business. 

You may— as a businessman and consumer— find 
yourself paying more for raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, as well as for such daily habits as 
drinking coffee. 

Concern is growing over the declining level of 
prices which the underdeveloped countries receive 
for the raw materials they export. This is an impor- 
tant item on the agenda of the United Nations Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade, meeting 
this month in New York City. It is expected to be a 
major point of discussion next year at the I10-na- 
tion un conference on trade and development. The 
new five-year international coffee agreement and cur- 
rent negotiations over a similar cocoa agreement are 
efforts to stabilize and boost prices in these com- 
modities. 

The list of raw materials which this country im- 
ports is long. A look at some of the more important- 
oil, wool, coffee, sugar, tin, iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
nickel, natural rubber— indicates the impact which 
actions taken by this country and others could have 
on the price of goods you buy and sell. Yet some 
net ion is needed if we arc to help the underdeveloped 
countries. 

"The problem is serious, and one of the most ciiffi 
cult we face," says Robert L. Garner, former presi- 
dent of the International Finance Corporation, an 
affiliate of the World Bank. Mr. Garner is now a 
director of the American Security and Trust Cum 
pany and president of the Japan Fund, an invest 
rnent trust specializing in Japanese securities. 

"It's very important that something be done in a 
practical way to help underdeveloped countries cope 
with the unstable prices of commodities on which 
their economies depend. The wide fluctuation in 
prices hampers our efforts to get these countries 
moving along," he says. 

The price of raw materials has shown a downward 
drift, on the average, since the end of the Korean war 
and has suffered sharp fluctuations. During the same 
period the price which emerging nations must pay 



for products manufactured in the industrial countries 
has risen. As manufactured goods become more 
highly processed and sophisticated, the share which 
raw materials contribute to their final value goes 
down. Demand for these materials has risen slowly. 

The persistent growth of domestic price supports, 
protectionism, and export subsidies for the agricul- 
tural and mineral products of the advanced coun- 
tries also has been an important factor in the decline 
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u The problem is serious, and 
one of the most difficult we face" 

Robert L. Gamer, former president, 
International Finance Corporation 
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of world trade in the primary commodities. Many 
countries in Latin America, Africa tind Asia contend 
that the decline in their export earnings often counter- 
acts the infusions which their economies receive from 
U. S. aid. Frequently the earnings of these countries 
are heavily dependent on the export of only one or 
two commodities, adding to the instability produced 
by fluctuations and drops in prices. 

The United States is now taking part in a number 
of conferences, councils, and study groups which are 
examining proposals for dealing with the problem. 
All have the basic aim of increasing the export earn- 
ings of the underdeveloped countries, and most would 
accomplish this by attempting to keep commodity 
prices at levels higher than those of the free market 

Pressure for international commodity agreements 
to control prices is growing among other countries. 
The underdeveloped nations, which comprise a ma- 
iority in the United Nations, are pushing eagerly for 
such agreements and some of the industrialized 
countries are looking upon them with more favor 
From the point of view «>f the United States, a prac- 
tical means of improving the emerging nations' 
foreign exchange problems might help pave the way 
to lower foreign aid spending. 

Five alternatives are open to IL S. policy-makers 
in their efforts to correct the dual problems of un- 



stable and declining export earnings in the under- 
developed countries : 

► Participation in international commodity agree- 
ments, which aim to moderate short-term price fluctu- 
ations and reverse long-term price trends through 
export and import quotas, production controls, and 
other devices. 

► Promotion of compensatory financing programs, 
designed to link loans or grants directly to changes 
in export earnings. 

► Moderation of U. S. and European policies harm- 
ful to underdeveloped countries, particularly in the 
areas of domestic agricultural and mineral programs, 
stockpiling, the management of stocks of critical 
raw materials, and foreign trade policy in general, 

► Direct foreign aid, in an attempt to help these 
countries industrialize and diversify their economies 
and reduce their dependence on one or a few com 
modifies, 

► Stimulation of private foreign investment in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

The United States has taken part in international 
agreements on wheat and sugar, and was involved in 
promoting the recent coffee agreement State Depart- 
ment officials have (continued on page 44) 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 
How it affects you 



Britain will buy 
more U.S. goods 

Exclusive quarterly analysis for Nation's Business 
by Economist Intelligence Unit of London assesses 
sales prospects in Britain, Japan, Southeast Asia 



A $500 MILLION INCREASE in 

U. S. sales to Britain over the next 
decade could result from an ex 
periment in economic management 
now under way in London. 

The ex periment— viewed with 
some disdain by both ."socialists and 
conservatives alike— centers around 
the National Economic Develop- 
ment Council, an advisory group 
created last year by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The council has 
been nicknamed "Neddy." Its mis- 
sion: to study the implications of 
pursuing a national long-term 
growth target 

The councils first report is a 
strictly technical document suited 
to a technological age. It is not a 
Utopian blueprint but the collective 
opinion of responsible groups— in 
eluding British business- looking 
ahead to work out the consequences 
of various lines of action. 

The council was established in 
response to an annual British growth 
rate widely regarded as leas than 
satisfactory. Many U. S. business- 
men with eyes on Britain regarded 
the council's creation as a depress- 
ing prospect, fearing it meant more 
of a stop-go government policy, 
continued sluggishness in growth, a 
dull market and limited opportu 
nities. 

Now, however, it appears that the 
eventual prospects may be better 



than was first thought. We will 
shortly explain why. But first let's 
look at the special difficulties of the 
British situation. 

The most useful period for which 
economic plans can be made is 
normally about five years, and 
Neddy was asked to work on the 
years 1961-66. It also adopted as 
an attainable target an average 
annual growth rate of four per cent 
—and this was endorsed by the gov 
ernment. But there was no rcrm! 
evidence that the economy could 
manage such a pace: Two to two 
and one half per cent was more 
typical: and less than two per cent 
was the latest experience. 

While Neddy s experts were 
laboring feverishly in their back 
rooms in the winter of 1962-63, pro- 
duction outside actually fell, under- 
mining even more the premises on 
which (hey worked So a feature of 
their report, when it emerged, was 
that the economy would have to 
expand by a good deal more than 
an annua! four per cent in the next 
two or three years to meet the 
target for 1966, 

A more basic difficulty lies in the 
external position of the coundy 
The essential weakness here is great 
involvement in world trade and 
finance, combined with lack of a 
sufficient financial reserve. Almost 
every economic crisis, or threat of 



crisis, since World War II has 
stemmed from this weakness, and 
there is no ready and quick solution 
that a planning staff can incorporate 
in its advice. 

A shift from two per cent annual 
growth to four per cent (or to the 
five per cent which may be needed 
to make up for lost ground) wilt 
mean a larger import bill; to pay 
it Neddy has asked for a five per 
cent annual rise in exports. 

But the world's export markets 
are not expected to expand by as 
much as five per cent a year; so, 
at least in theory, Britain has to 
break into other countries' markets. 
This has been done l>efore only in 
temporary and exceptional condi- 
tions. To this end there have been 
suggestions in the press for large 
export tax incentives or for devalu- 
ation. But each has such strong 
internal or international drawbacks 
that it is unlikely to be adopted 
quickly by the British government. 

The only way of achieving a per- 
manent answer is by big changes in 
the industrial scene, such as im- 
proved training and plant moderni- 
zation, and most people recognize 
that it is a long job. It cannot pos- 
sibly be done in time to make much 
difference to the achievement of an 
output target for 1966. 

How, then, is the British econ- 
omy to follow anything like the 
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course that Neddy has mapped? 
The quick answer is that it won t 
After all, Noddy is only advisory, 
and its recent report is only a basis 
for discussion. The most that can 
be expected over the next few years 
is a bolder pursuit of expansive 
policies, the alleviation of some 
physical obstacles to growth— for in- 
stance in electricity supply— and a 
greater awareness in many indus- 
tries of the direction that their 
future growth might take. 

But there is at present some slack 
tt> be taken up in the available re- 
sources of manpower and capacity, 
and an average annual growth of at 
least three per cent— more this year 
—might be attained between now 
and 1966. There is nothing in this 
that might especially excite— or 
warn— the American with business 
interests in Britain. 

The longer- term outlook is im- 
portantly different The British 
rarely change their ideas or meth- 
ods in a hurry, particularly in the 
field of economics * They resist big 
changes until the need for them is 
so obvious that just a little extra 
pull can turn a whole tide of 
opinion. So, after a prolonged 
period of obstinancy, a long-op- 
posed principle may finally be 
accepted with surprisingly little op- 
position. 

Not long ago planning was not 
a popular word with those in au- 
thority, particularly in the Treasury. 
Now it has become an accepted 
principle. People still are opposed 
to drastic action; but having 
changed their minds on planning 
they are likely, in a year or two, to 



change their actions also. Britain 
could really begin to change and 
grow. 

The change in thinking may, in 
return, have an effect on Neddy it- 
self. When people become inter- 
ested in a subject, they tend to pay 
more attention to the experts who 
are equipped to handle its material 
and draw useful conclusions. This 
may well apply to the experts on 
Neddy *s staff who, after an initial 
period of suitable humility, may 
start to exert an increasing influ- 
ence not only on the higher council 
but on the Treasury officials with 
whom they work and even on the 
government and the public. The 
ideas and blueprints of the econo- 
mists could begin to have some im- 
pact on practical decisions in the 
economy. 

This possibility may be taken 
in many ways by different people i 
in U, S. business. It certainly does 
not imply any serious interference 
with private American firms opera- 
ting in Britain or with existing 
policies of trying to reduce trade 
barriers and restrictions on inter 
national payments. 

What it should mean, on the con- 
trary, is that U. S. businessmen 
will find, over the next decade, an 
increasing vigor and purpose in the 
British economy. This, in turn, 
should gradually make possible 
more sustained and substantial eco- 
nomic growth. There may be one 
or two false starts between now and 
1966; but prospects should be much 
better for 1970. 

After the breakdown in Common 
Market negotiations on British en- 
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If you do business with Malaya - 
Singapore watch for tariff changes 
as the Malaysian common market 
takes shape. . . . Note growing pro* 
tectiveness toward infant industries 
throughout Southeast Asia- , . . 
Spain, too, is using quotas protec- 
tively but cut tariffs by five per cent 
at end of January. . . , Canada's 
new government aims to spur Can- 
ada's economy: The dismantling of 
import surcharges could mean 
greater British competition in the 
Canadian market. . . . Some United 



Kingdom exporters seen U, S. -style 
loans to boost declining exports to 
Latin America. Do multinational 
aid projects to Pakistan ($500 mil- 
lion) and Indonesia ($390 million, 
with $234 million from U.S.) prom- 
ise anything for you? « . . Can you 
participate in massive 1.5 million 
kilowatt Guri hydroelectric proiect 
in Venezuela? . , Prospects for in 
vestors are brighter in Ghana and 
Brazil , - 1963 may bring more 
West German competition m your 
home market. 



try it would be all too easy to write 
Britain off. If Noddy trots its way, 
that would be a mistake; for, sup- 
posing that Britain does within the 
next decade achieve a four per cent 
growth rate, imports must rise by 
at least four per cent annually 
Translated into U. S. sales to Brit 
ain, this could be equivalent to 
well over $500 million more business 
for American exporters. 



le 




JAPAN: ALERT 
AMERICANS CAN 
MAKE MORE SALES 



Aftkr three years of unprecedent- 
ed growth the Japanese economy 
merely dawdJed during 1962. 

Between 1958 and 1961 total out 
put rose 55 per cent, an average oF 
15.7 per cent a year. Last year the 
expansion slowed to a mere four to 
five per cent, mainly as a result of 
government rest Ho Hons imposed 
late in 1961. Most of these, shackles 
now have been removed, and faster 
progress can be expected this year. 

The official forecast is for a six 
per cent rise in total output during 
fiscal 1963- 

There is little disagreement almut 
where the main driving power will 
come from in the year ahead. Pri- 
vate investment, the key factor in 
the pre- 1962 boom, will remain 
sluggish. But government spending 
will rise and there will l>o new em- 
phasis on improving transport, 
housing, public utilities. The gov- 
emment also will give a higher 
priority to welfare services and to 
income redistribution. This eould 
boosl personal consumption. 

The most crucial factor over the 
next year may be* the progress of 
Japanese exports. Japan rriusi ex 
port to live. Authorities hope for 
an increase of about seven per cent 
in exports during fiscal '64. Chances 
of achieving this hinge largely on 
continued expansion in the U. S 
The opportunities for U. S. business 
in Japan over the next twelve 
f continued on fxigf SO) 
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Private spending 
creates all kinds 
of jobs throughout 
all of the economy 



BUDGET 
CUTS 
WOULD BOOST 
ECONOMY 

Here's way to get more 
jobs, higher productivity 



••••••• 

Government spending 
provides jobs mostly 
for the skilled, not the 
unskilled, unemployed 



A SIGNIFICANT REDUCTION in 

federal spending would be more 
likely to spark greater prosperity 
than to cause a recession, as some 
claim. 

Examination of the facts shows 
that dollars spent by taxpayers 
themselves contribute more to eco- 
nomic strength than federal spend- 
ing for two reasons: 

* They create more jobs. 

► They add more to productivity. 

Unemployment is one of the ma- 
jor problems America is seeking to 
cure. The impact of private versus 
federal spending on unemployment 
therefore is of prime importance. 

If Americans had more to spend 
as individuals, we would buy more 
houses, more automobiles, more ap- 
pliances, more books, more clothes. 
As businessmen, we would buy new 
equipment or larger facilities. 

This kind of spending would pro- 
vide more jobs for almost every 
kind of worker. By contrast, federal 
spending, by and large, creates work 
primarily for a relatively few highly 
skilled workers. Few of the un- 
skilled or semiskilled unemployed 
would benefit. 

The federal government does 
not spend money simply by throw- 
ing it to the winds. It buys specific 
goods and services. If it had more 
money it would buy more missiles, 
more river channels, more tanks, 
more research, more bushels of 



wheat, or more promises not to 
plant more acres of wheat < though 
farmers might grow more bushels 
of wheat per acre). 

Some of these activities obvious- 
ly provide jobs— and lots of them. 
Defense contractors meet payrolls, 
buy materials, build facilities, and 
contribute to economic growth in 
many ways. So do those who build 
dams, or highways, for example. 

But government work is less pro- 
ductive in the full economic sense. 
No consumption results as it does 
in the case of auto, appliance or 
clothing production. And consump- 
tion is a key to our economic 
growth. 

In the civilian economy, output is 
now rising faster than historical 
rates because new techniques are 
being used throughout the economy, 
Utilise more skilled labor is being 
employed using more sophisticated 
machines throughout the system. 

So consumption must rise at a 
faster rate or unemployment will 
continue to rise. We must face up 
now to the fact that we have a 
rapidly increasing labor force which 
is not as well adapted to today's 
requirements as it was five years 
ago. This labor force needs an 
economy which emphasizes the use 
of goods and services, mass pro- 
duction and the distribution of 
mass-produced goods more than 
a federally supported economy. 

If more money is put into the 
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hands of the tax payers through 
tax cuts, accompanied by spending 
cuts, individuals and businesses 
will spend it on the things which 
will provide the kind of economy 
that's needed. 

It is significant that an increase 
PO government spending would do 
nothing to increase productivity as 
reported by the government, but 
rather would decrease reported pro- 
ductivity. 

The government reports no in- 
crease in productivity from its out- 
lays year by year. This means that 
the entire increase in reported pro 
ductivity must be made by the pri- 
vate sector. The Larger the propor- 
tion of government spending, even 
with a steady increase* in produc- 
tivity in the private sector, the 
smaller the over- all increase in pro- 
ductivity as reported. 

Since government represents 
more than 20 per cent of the total 



economy, private productivity must 
go up 2.5 per cent per year if the 
total rejxjrted productivity is to 
rise two per cent. It might seem, 
then, that if we want to get the 
reported growth rate to rise, the 
simplest thing would be to reduce 
the percentage for which the gov- 
ernment is responsible. 

A private worker with a machine 
tool or a computer may turn out 
more, as our economy is measured, 
than a government worker behind 
a desk. 

The fact that there are 23 govern 
ment workers for every HX) private 
workers can reduce the total re- 
ported productivity quite appreci- 
ably. So again, it would seem that 
one way to increase the rate of 
growth in the economy would be 
to decrease the amount or proj>ortion 
or both of government expenditure. 

This, of course, is an over sim- 
plification. Some government opera 
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True economic progress 
depends on personal 
consumption of goods 
and services, which 
government spending 
does not bring about 



tions are as important as any pri- 
vate 1 operations. If we did not spend 
for national defense we would have 
nothing left to defend. If we didn't 
have police, individuals and cor- 
porations would have to set up 
their own police force. But it is a 
fact that government assumes and 
reports that it causes no increase 
in productivity in the economy. 

Measurement is difficult 

Some of the reasons are obvious. 
For instance, it cost the equivalent 
of about $IK billion 1962 dollars to 
handle our defense establishment 
in 1947, but it costs $53 billion 
now— nearly three and a half times 
as much. This would suggest that 
our defense establishment is only 
30 per cent as productive. Of course, 
we know this is not I rue. 

On the other hand, if we wen/ to 
measure our defense operations on 
the basis of the amount of destruc- 
tion that they could wreak now as 
compared to what they could do in 
1947, the productivity would have 
gone up many times. 

It may be useful to take a closer 
look at how the federal government 
spends tax dollars. 

Suppose Congress gave the Ad 
ministration $5 billion above its 
requests ' exclusive of interest pay- 
ment needs), and this was prorated 
to each department and agency. 
Defense would, on this basis, get 
about $3 billion. Space research and 
technology would get a quarter of 
a billion. Agriculture* Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and veterans 
would get 1800 million, and mis 
cellaneous operations such as house- 
keeping, international affairs, pork 
barrel projects, commerce and trans- 
poration. and housing, would get 
the balance. 

What would an additional ex 
penditure of $3 billion by the mili- 
tary do to the economy? Most of it 
probably would go to research and 
development and to purchase mis 
siles, planes and some construction. 

The significant thing about this 
list is that most of the spending 
would be for items requiring skills. 
Missiles are not designed or built 
with unskilled labor. Kven when 
production becomes a repetitive 
operation, such as is the case with 
(he Polaris missile, the production 
emphasizes skilled operations with 
incredibly fine tolerances. 

Research and development work 
similarly is done by skilled men. 
Expansion in military research and 
development expenditures would 
use the most skilled engineers and 
t continued on ixige H4) 
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HOW 

TO GET 

BETTER 
GOVERNMENT 



Revival of grassroots initiative and sense 
of local responsibility is an urgent need, 
says Edwin P. Neilan, new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



Edwin P. Neilan, the new president of the Cham* 
foer of Commerce of the United States, thinks it's 
time we get back to fundamentals. 

"After all," he says, 'this country became great on 
thrift, and its willingness to save and invest in the 
industrial tools which made possible high rates of 
productivity and high standards of living/' 

Mr. Neilan is president and chairman of the hoard 
of the Bank of Delaware in Wilmington, the second 
largest in the state. But he likes to call himself a 
country hanker. The term is accurate in a symbolic 
sense because he is a practicing believer in staying 
close to the people. He keeps close to his 540 em- 
ployes as individuals and stimulates them to keep 
close to the customers they serve. 

He is equally determined to do everything he can 
to prevent government from getting further away 
from the people. 

"Government must be kept at home as much as 
possible" Mr. Neilan says. "When it gets as far 
away as Washington, you just can't control it." 

Many Americans, of course, pay lip service to this 
principle— and then elbow their way to the nearest 
federal handout. But Mr. Neilan speaks of the need 
for decentralization with such urgency and sincerity 
he makes the words sound new, He will be making 
this point in his quiet, convincing style to dozens of 
audiences during his year as Chamber president. 

Underneath h is easy-going facade is a hard -driving 
man who always remembers that his mother told 
him: "If you're going to be a garbage man. be the 
best garbage man in town/' He is deadly earnest 
about any job he tackles-and he sometimes tackles 
dozens of them at the same time. When it's necessary 
to get the job done, he can be outspoken or resort to 
needle-sharp quips. 

A direct and incisive off-the-cuff speaker, Mr. 



Neilan dislike* preparing speeches in detail. In his 
57 years, he bad never held a press conference be- 
fore being elected Chamber president, and looked 
forward In it because "as an old debater I don't mind 
a little give and take. 11 He came through without 
ducking a question or even hesitating in his answers. 

In recent years, Mr. Neilan has been on the road 
a great deal as a vice president of the Chamber and 
a I t ading member of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. If has left him deeply disquieted about the trend 
toward centralized government. Businessmen are not 
yet making themselves heard enough in government 
at the local level, he feels. 

"The average businessman is no different from 
other citizens these days/* he says, "He has become 
soli and is taking things a little easy. He needs to 
buckle down/* 

Under Mr. Neilan, the Chamber will intensify its 
program to encourage and help community business 
leaders mobilize local talent and resources to meet 
local problems. He is convinced that a revival of 
grass roots initiative and sense of responsibility is 
badly needed. 

"On all sides we see good men, who would never 
think of asking persons in the next block to help them 
fmancf new homes, yet who have no hesitancy in 
vising the federal government as an intermediary to 
compel those neighbors to help with (be financing/' 

Meanwhile, he feels, "our cities and counties are 
heing nationalized right out from under us. 

"The federal government seems determined to take 
away the responsibilities of local governments and 
have them running to Washington to get grants for 
everything from sewage disposal plants to housing 
for the elderly to almost anything. It has been well 
documented by the Chamber that the federal govern- 
ment is wrong in claiming t continued on fxige 104 > 
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Mr. Neilan enjoys relaxing at his Holly Farm 
home, left, and takes his easy-going, friendly 
manner to the office where he is shown below 
chatting with Miss Blanche Swayne. who has 
been a customer of his bank for over 30 years 




A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



Hearings set on new FBC 

( Credit <£ finance I 

Goal: better break abroad 

(Foreign trade) 

Tax test likely in Senate 

/Taxation* 



What government spends 
for water research 



$76.8 




1962 1963 1964 

Source: Bureau of the Budget 



AGRICULTURE 



Farmers are increasing their crop 
acreage about two per cent above 
last year's all-time low of 302 mil- 
lion acres. This is indicated by a 
Department of Agriculture report 
of spring planting intentions. The 
report covers 85 per cent of all crops 
grown. 

Total wheat acreage seeded is 
about eight per cent more than last 
year, and conditions favor an ex- 
cellent winter wheat crop, increased 
plantings also are indicated for su- 
gar beets, corn and grain sorghums, 
and soybeans. 

Reduction in acreage allotments 
will account for an expected nine 
per cent decrease in cotton acreage* 
Oats and barley reportedly will be 
cut about five per cent each. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that 26 million acres will 
be diverted from production under 
the 1963 feed grain program, com- 
pared with 29.6 million acres in 1962. 
However, more farmers are parti- 
cipating this year, i They are stay- 
ing close to the minimum reduction 
of 20 per cent required for diver- 
sion payments, i This factor, coupled 
with continued favorable growing 
conditions, raises the prospects for 
a substantial increase over 1962 in 
feed grain production and another 
near-record level of all-crop output. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The construction industry will 
have an important role in the Na- 



tional Hi amber's campaign to en- 
courage and help business leaders 
mobilize local talents and resources 
to meet community development 
problems. 

The industry will benefit, too* 
Almost every community has many 
pressing construction needs. Popu- 
lation growth and technological 
change are generating tremendous 
pressures for development of new 
city sites and redevelopment of 
older areas. New residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial buildings re- 
quire, in turn, expanded and im- 
proved transportation networks, 
water and sewer systems, and many 
other public and private facilities. 

Construction executives have the 
know-how vital for real community 
development progress, By joining 
with other business leaders to mo- 
bilize home-town talents to meet 
local problems, they will promote 
their industry and their commu- 
nities. 

Thirty years of increasing fed- 
eral government intervention have 
not done the job. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



A far- reaching proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal Hanking Commission 
is scheduled for congressional hear- 
ings this month. 

Recommended by Federal Reserve 
Board Governor J. L. Robertson, 
the new WBC would be run by a five- 
man board and would take over: i, 
all examining and other banking 
and regulatory functions of the 



Federal Reserve; 2, all supervisory 
and regulatory functions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, in- 
cluding currency issue and redemp- 
tion; 3, all functions of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation ; and, 
4, responsibility for chartering, 
merging, and branching, now vested 
in the agencies it would replace. 

According to its author, Con- 
gressman Abraham J. Multer of 
New York, this legislation would 
free the Federal Reserve system to 
concentrate on its primary responsi- 
bilities in the field of monetary 
policy. 

The bill states that it would pre- 
serve and strengthen the principle 
of dual basking. However, there 
are many who fear it might do just 
the opposite. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Awareness of the increasing in- 
terrelation of U. S. foreign policy 
and the American business ^immu- 
nity at home and abroad is exempli- 
fied by the recent creation by the 
State Department of a three-mem- 
ber committee to give particular 
attention to the problem of expro- 
priation of U. S. property overseas. 

ronstant vigilance is required to 
make certain that American firms 
doing business abroad receive a fair 
break— that they are not discrimin- 
ated against or otherwise unfairly 
treated, according to Under Secre- 
tary of State George \V. Rail. "The 
creation of this Corn mil lee is a 
further step to improve the effec- 
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nation's business- may no-,.! 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



tiveness of the Department's efforts 
toward that end," he said. 

The committee will meet periodi- 
cally to review the handling of spe- 
cific complaints submitted to the 
State Department or its missions 
abroad by American businessmen 
in overseas operations. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The Administration, under pres- 
sure from economy forces in 
Congress, will probably ask for a 
one-shot temporary raise in the debt 
ceiling this month. 

Originally, Treasury strategy had 
called for requesting a $308 billion 
ceiling through June and later ask- 
ing to raise the limit to a whopping 
$320 billion, 

However, the House Ways and 
Means Committee action in letting 
the debt ceiling fall to $305 billion 
last month, growing and vocal econ- 
omy sentiment on Capitol Hill, and 
recollection of the tight vote on the 
debt ceiling extension last year has 
changed the Treasury's approach. 

The extension asked for will most 
probably be for a variable ceiling, 
adjusted to the Treasury's estimates 
of the seasonal fluctuations in rev- 
enue receipts. 



LABOR 



The recent maritime dispute and 
newspaper strikes may well prompt 
the Senate to begin hearings on 
union monopoly power. 

The most recent spokesman for 
this approach has been Sen. Frank 
Lausche of Ohio, who has called on 
the Senate Government Operations 
Committee to investigate whether 
there exist "conspiratorial combi- 
nations fixing prices, or practices 
otherwise creating monopolies at 
the expense of the general public/' 
and if ho, to recommend corrective 
legislation. 

Senator Lausche is a co-sponsor 
of a bill which would place certain 
restrictions on activities of unions 
in the Ira importation industry. The 
bill's author, Sen. John L. Merid- 
ian of Arkansas, an important mem- 
ber of both the Senate Judiciary 
and Government Operations Com- 
mittees, also has indicated his de- 
termination to hold hearings on 



union power. Legislation to correct 
abuses could result. 



MARKETING 



Packagers of consumer commodi- 
ties-mainly kitchen and bathroom 
items— are showing increasing alarm 
over the packaging and labeling 
controls bill introduced by Sen. 
Philip A. Hart of Michigan, and 
awaiting action by the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee. 

Among other things, the bill 
would ban all cents-off promotions 
by packagers-thus robbing market- 
ers of a legitimate promotional tech- 
nique, and consumers of the cost 
savings represented by these pro- 
motions. 

Some marketers fear this might 
set a precedent for the elimination 
of other promotional devices such as 
prizes, premiums, coupons, and 
stamps. 

The bill also would empower the 
government to standardize and limit 
package sizes, 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Total national expenditures on 
water research will show substan- 
tial increases over the 1960-1961 
levels during the next few years. 

The federal government itself 
will account for a large portion of 
the expenditures. The budget for 
this fiscal year provides for 40 per 
cent more funds for federal water 
resource research than the preced- 
ing year. The budget for fiscal 1964 
calls for a further increase. 

Expenditures by the Interior De- 
partment alone on water research 
have grown from $17 million in 1962 
to $35 million requested for fiscal 
1964. 

It is estimated that the nation 
has been spending more than $10 
billion per year on water facilities. 
Research expenditures have ac- 
counted for three fourths of one per 
cent of this total. 

However, some believe that ex- 
penditures for facilities must be 
multiplied substantially to meet ris- 
ing needs. They assume that a cor- 
responding increase in research 
expenditures will result. 

Pressures for increased research 
will also come from those who be- 



lieve that research rather than im- 
mediate development of facilities 
can better assure an adequate water 
supply. 



TAXATION 



When the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee completes its work on the 
President's tax proposals, the Rules 
Committee is expected to send the 
bill to the House floor under a rule 
allowing only limited debate, and 
probably no amendments. 

Unlike the House, the Senate will 
have a chance to change the legisla- 
tion. Presupposing passage of some 
form of bill in the House, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will un- 
doubtedly make changes before 
sending it to the Senate. On the 
Senate floor many of the Adminis- 
tration's initial proposals, deleted 
by the House, will again be tested. 

Individual senators will likely try 
to tack on their favorite amend- 
ments. These include full income 
taxation on stock options, income 
taxation of lump sum distributions 
of pension plans, and curtailment 
of depletion allowances. 



TBANSPOBTATION 



President Kennedy's legislative 
proposals for transportation will 
soon undergo further consideration 
by congressional commerce commit- 
tees. 

Except for some technical changes, 
the legislation is similar to that con- 
sidered last year. 

The proposal which will generate 
most debate in Congress is one to 
remove minimum rate controls over 
the movement of bulk commodities 
and farm and fishery products. 

Proponents generally supporting 
the deregulation approach include 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Association of 
American Railroads, the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the Na- 
tional Coal Association, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange (along with 
ten other agricultural groups). 

These user groups apparently 
favor relaxation of government reg- 
ulations on the premise that in- 
creased competition will encourage 
improved service at lower rates. 
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PRICE-FIXING 

continued from page 35 

emphasized, however, that U. S. 
policy is not directed primarily 
toward promoting commodity agree- 
ments. Each situation must be stud- 
ied on its merits, they say, and a 
variety of techniques may be needed 
to cope with particular problems. 
International commodity agree- 
ments, in fact, have serious flaws 
which make them of questionable 
value as a means of helping under- 
developed countries. Past agree- 
ments have not been wholly suc- 
cessful in stabilizing prices and 
reversing long-term trends for more 
than short periods of time. Rais 
ing profits for producers of a coun- 
try's one or two primary commodi- 
ties may even slow sound economic- 
development by discouraging in- 
vestment in other goods and serv- 
ices. 

The case for commodity agree- 
ments is based on the assumption 
th.it increasing export earnings will 
make funds available to be used in 
promoting economic development. 
In most underdeveloped countries, 
however, considerable funds are al- 
ready available— a few people in 
such societies may be extremely 
wealthy despite the general poverty . 
But these funds often do not go to- 
ward economic development. 

Political instability and a lack of 
basic law and order, particularly 
with respect to property rights, is 
the most important barrier to in- 
vestment in many underdeveloped 
nations. Wealthy citizens are re- 
luctant to invest and prefer to keep 
their funds liquid, hoarding gold or 
depositing their money in other 
countries. Foreign investors are like- 
wise deterred. 

Commodity agreements are about 
the least specific form of foreign 
aid possible, since the bulk of the 
money goes to private individuals 
who can spend it as they choose. 
The trend of thinking today is that 
our foreign aid money must be 
spent more effectively by directing 
it toward high priority development 
targets and using it to advance our 
political aims as well as to promote 
econom i c d e v e 1 o pm e n t , 

Such agreements are much less 
flexible than other forms of foreign 
aid. 

There is no way to discriminate 
between countries which make good 
use of aid and those which do not, 
or to tailor aid to each individual 
country's ability to industrialize and 
diversify its economy. 

"Commodity agreements substi- 



tute political judgment for eco- 
nomic judgment in trying to solve 
an economic problem," Rep. 
Thomas B, Curtis, Missouri Re- 
publican, asserts. "Whenever you 
make that substitution, you're going 
to follow the second best course. 
One of the best ways to stabilize 
most underdeveloped countries is 
to get them away from a one- or 
two-commodity economy. Such 
agreements discourage diversifica- 
tion/* 

Proposals for compensatory fi- 
nancing programs, one of which 
has been advanced by the Organiza- 
tion of American States, are under 
active consideration by the UN 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade. A somewhat similar 
plan, which would provide short- 
term loans for underdeveloped 
countries in difficulty because of a 



Bright outlook ahead for the 
next decade— that's projec- 
tion by the famed Stanford 
Research Institute. For full 
analysis of prospects, see 
page 31 



drop in export revenues, was estab- 
lished recently by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

"We would like to see the imf 
plan tried out to determine if it 
will meet the need," says Isaiah 
Frank, deputy assistant secretary of 
State for economic affairs. 

Like commodity agreements, com- 
pensatory financing programs should 
be considered essentially a form of 
foreign aid. Here again the country 
providing the funds has no voice 
in how they are used by the re- 
cipient. In addition, a decline in 
export earnings is not necessarily 
a proper indicator of a country's 
need for foreign funds. 

Private investment needed 

Two approaches which, though 
difficult, offer tremendous potential 
benefits are reducing the barriers 
which the industrialized nations 
have erected against exports from 
the underdeveloped countries and 
encouraging private foreign invest- 
ment in these countries. 

"Economic development starts in 
the minds of the people in such 
countries/' Mr. Garner says. "They 
must want to develop and then 
learn how. The idea that we can 
do it with a lot of money. I believe, 



has been pretty well exploded. 
Though many of the underdeveloped 
count ries will have to depend on 
agriculture for some time, a proper 
degree of industrialization is part 
of their development and it can 
only be done by private enterprise. 
Their governments can't run an in 
dustry effectively. 

"We should have as much fret* 
trade as possible. The more busi- 
ness that is done around the world, 
the stronger the economies of all 
countries will be/' 

The possibilities of boosting the 
export earnings of underdeveloped 
countries by moving toward freer 
trade are considerable. The indus- 
trialized nations would benefit ,it 
the same time. 

There would be important polit- 
ical side effects. Direct foreign 
aid fails to produce admiration for 
the giver, when the recipient feels 
that money given with one hand is 
taken back with the other through 
protectionist policies. 

Stimulating private investment in 
these countries also curies a high 
potential in easing their foreign 
exchange burden. The United States 
and other industrialized nations 
privately invest large amounts 
abroad, but these funds tend to go 
to other advanced countries. Sixty 
per cent of the nearly $f) billion 
which U. S. companies invested 
abroad in 1962 went to Western 
Europe and Canada. 

By creating a climate attractive 
to foreign investment the under 
developed countries could attract 
some of this dollar How which now 
bypasses them. Even a small share 
would far exceed what they now get 
through aid programs and com- 
modity agreements. 

Both freer trade and more foreign 
investment would promote greater 
cultural exchange between the in 
dust rial izcd and underdeveloped 
parts of the world. This would speed 
the developing nations toward a 
political and social climate attractive 
to investors and conducive to 
growth. 

The question of how best to help 
the emerging nations in their strug 
gle for economic progress is urgent. 
Representative Curtis says: 

''There is more war and peace 
wrapped up in this problem than 
in any other." END 

A comprehensive study, "Com- 
modity Agreements— Their Role in 
the World Economy, " may be 
obtained for 50 cent a a copy from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Umted States, 1615 H St., N. W.. 
Washington 6. D.C, 
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now.. .a computer that is economically practical for your organization 



LGP-21 

baker, the ranHloctirLr mal 



The Bi^PH ■ Here is a new computer that is causing "the butcher, the 

baker, the candlestick maker" to look into the use of electronic equipment. Its ability to 
help you solve your management, accounting, and engineering support problems is 
limited only by the imagination applied to it. Already many organizations like yours are 
using the LGP-21* to utilize their personnel more efficiently and expand their operations. 
The LGP-21 computer evolved around new design concepts and production economies 
which provide a machine that can be leased under a variety at plans, or purchased 
for only $19,500. Yet it has the flexibility and many of the features previously avail- 
able only in much costlier machines, n Write today for 8-page illustrated brochure. 



COMMERCIAL COMPUTf.fi DIVkSlON 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS GROUP 

101 W Ar*m*tti A*«.,aurhftnk r C«<lf0injft 








Outdoor Phones are found in the likeliest places 



And that, in a nutshell, is why people like outdoor public 
telephones. They're convenient. They're available— 
when and where folks need them. 

Because they're located where the people are, they 
attract nickels, dimes and quarters that can add up to a 
sizeable sum in the course of a year. When the outdoor 
phones are on municipal property, this means extra 
dividends for the city treasury without a single cent of 
extra taxes. It isn't often that a public service can be a 



profit making project as well for the community, is it? 

It's worth investigating. Call your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. Ask for a Communications Consultant. 
He will survey your municipality and design a public 
telephone plan to meet the city's specific needs. 



;mj) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



You can prepare now 
lor your next job 

How to pick a new job that's best for you 
is a problem you may face if you are a top* 
level executive in an unsettled business. 

J. Hardy Jones, president of the Association 
of Executive Recruiting Consultants, offers this 
advice on getting and holding the right kind 
of executive position: 

1 . Get into an industry that offers you the great- 
est potential, mindful of the industry's growth 
possibilities and your own aptitudes. 

2. Prepare yourself to hold what you have 
and also get ahead by developing a specialty. 

"Be known as an expert at something/' says 
Mr. Jones, who is himself studying real estate. 

3. Be realistic about your worth and your rela- 
tionship to the business enterprise. 

"Make sure your responsibilities, ability, age 
and salary are ait in gear/' Mr. Jones advises. 
"If you go up riding another's coattails, you'll 
be in trouble when he's gone." 

On being realistic about your worth, he tells 
of a company president who was forced out of 
his $150,00Q-a-year post more than a year ago. 
His record also included failure of a new ven- 
ture he handled in another company. 

"We can't convince him he's not worth 
$150,000 now, and should take an opening 
at $60,000 and use it to rebuild his status/' 
Mr. Jones says. "We'll never be able to place 
him if his attitude doesn't change/' 

Europe wilt be crowded 

Book your accommodations earlier than 
usual if you're going to Europe this summer. 

Good transportation and hotels will be taxed 
by a record number of Americans expected to 



travel abroad this year, exceeding the million 
mark for the first time. 

You might try to get into the more than 30 
new deluxe and first-class hotels being opened 
this year. 

Hilton is opening new hotels in Rome and 
Rotterdam this month. Other new hotels open- 
ing are the Westbury in Brussels and the Femx 
in Barcelona. 

Three new hotels along Spain's Costa del 
Sol: The Nautilus and Las Tres Carabelas in 
T'orremoiinos; the Sierra Blanca in Marbella. 

Norway is expanding facilities rapidly. New 
openings: Highland Hotel in Geilo. Rondane 
Mountain Hotel in Otta, and Carlton Hotel in 
bllestrom. 



Hints for travelers 

Rules for qualifying a group for travel at 
reduced rates have been relaxed on trips to 
Hawaii and Israel. There may be others. If inter- 
ested, check your travel agent. 

A new booklet, "Where to Dine and Drive in 
Britain/' is available free from the British 
Travel Association, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19. N. Y. 

It includes road map and list of 400 restau- 
rants approved by a committee of gourmets. 

"Custom Hints," published by the Bureau 
of Customs, tells you how to save time and 
money in going through customs. Get it free 
from the nearest customs office or auto club 
International Travel Department, 

Electronic miracles 
coming for you 

In time of crisis, would you like to get off- 
hour business calls at your home— automatically 
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-or receive at your club or friend's home a 
call made to your home or office? 

These and other electronic miracles of the 
telephone are undergoing successful tests and 
will be available to you before long. 

Electronic switching systems have just been 
installed in two New Brunswick. N, J., business 
firms for trial. The first actual working test 
in a community is planned for 1965 in Sue- 
casunna. N. J., a New York suburb. 

Other things electronic switching will do for 
you when you get it: 

When you are talking on the telephone, it will 
signal you when someone is ringing your num- 
ber. 

Permit you. during a two-way conversation, 
to add one or two others to the connection, 

When you get a busy signal, permit you to 
hang up; then, as soon as the line becomes 
free, your phone and the other will ring, auto- 
matically. 

Let you set up a series of other numbers to 
ring in consecutive order when yours is busy. 

Give you a different ring for each member of 
your family or staff. 

Set up abbreviated dialing— only three digits 
—for frequently called numbers. 



Tips on walking 



To get the most good out of walking, set 
your pace at 15 minutes for a mile. This is the 
advice of doctors and walking devotees. 

Washington has all kinds of walkers, not 
counting the neophytes who tried the 50-mile 
hike suggested by the President, 

What they do may suggest something you 
might try for better health. 

Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan, 
Jr. f walks around Georgetown for an hour and 



a half every morning. Justice Tom C. Clark 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren head for the 
Supreme Court on foot, are picked up by their 
drivers part way. Justice William 0. Douglas 
is known for his long hikes and mountain 
climbing. 

Golf rule changes to watch 

A meeting at Turnberry, Scotland, May 18- 
19 r may affect your golf score. It will decide 
new rules for next year. 

American businessmen Ward Foshay, Wall 
Street lawyer; Isaac Granger and Hord Hardin, 
bankers, and Richard Tufts, chairman of Pine- 
hurst golf resort, will help write the new rules. 

They and Joseph Dey, executive director of 
the U. S. Golf Association, make up the U. S. 
delegation which will discuss rules changes with 
a committee of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club 
of St. Andrews, ruling body of British golf. 

Our side will push two changes most likely 
to affect your golf score: 

—Restore the penalty for ball striking flagstick 
from within a specified distance. 
—Let you repair ball marks on putting green 
any time, anywhere, and in any way you wish. 

Incidentally, if you're going abroad you might 
want to schedule the trip to take in three golf 
tournaments with strong American flavor. 

May 24-25, at Turnberry, the U. S. Walker 
Cup team will try to extend the victories of 
U. S. over British amateurs to 18 (out of 19 
matches). 

June 3-8, at St. Andrews, Richard Davies of 
Pebble Beach, Calif., will defend the British 
Amateur title he surprisingly won last year. 

July 8-12, at St. Anne's-on-the-Sea, England, 
Arnold Palmer will shoot for his third straight 
British Open Championship. 
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9:00 A.M« — crew signed on (no 

shanghaiing necessary!), ship loaded 
and ready to launch. Sporty OMC 
Seasport control pedestal invites you 
to "Take charge!" 




10:00 A.M. - girl overbUfSJflJr ^ 

skis) — and get a load of the pick- 
up and go In that 88 hp OMC 488 
stern drive as it steps into a plane 
in a matter of seconds! 



HIGH NOON— heyl where'd the lunch 
come from? (Ans. It was there all along 
In the food chest. Seasport's roomy 
storage compartments and lockers hold 
rods reels, rain gear, camping equip- 
ment - as well as food 'n fixin's!) 



2:00 P.M. — an arrfernoon of furT*^. 
ahead! Dig out the swim fins * . , hauLT" 
out the diving masks . . , unlimber tbSL** 
fishing tackle and see whaT we" can 
catch for supperl Optional OMC accesr^ 
sories such as cutting board, "textra 
chairs and ice chest help a fishing" 
fanatic tailor the Seasport to his liking. 



Escape the Humdrum... 

take the Seasport 'way out! 

Fishermen, skin divers, skiers, weekend boaters _ all think ihe Seasport was 
designed for them. And they're all right. Its roomy, uncluttered deck says 
Action!" and every trim line invites you to sample a new concept of pleasure 
boating. Its unique hull design offers the speed characteristics of a 3-point 
hydroplane with twin sponson displacement smoothing out the ride. This hull 
won't tip on the lightest turn, won't list under a lopsided load, and built-in 
flotation makes it virtually unsinkable. SEE THE F1VF NEW 
MODELS OF OMC BOATS. Write for FREE brochure! 

OMC BOATS 

For name of the dealer nearest you r write or wire collect 
John R. Millard, Director of Sales, Dept. NB-5 

A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation • Waukegan, Illinois A 
In Canada: Peterborough, Ontario 
Patents Pending < ^XR 



LIGHTS OUT — at night- 
fall OMC's camper top 
turns the whole shebang 
into a floating campsite. 
It's optional, as is a sun- 
and shower proof converts 
ble top of white vinyl with 
front tonneau cover. 
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VOICEWRITER 

Brings you portable Escort... 

from the broadest line of dictating machines 

and systems anywhere. 



If you are considering any office dictating equipmtnt, you 
owe it to yourself to catl your Edison representative. 



months depend in the first place 
on the state of business at home. 

The second main consideration is 
the likely extent of further liberali- 
zation of imports. In terms of cur- 
rent value of trade only about three 
quarters of Japan's imports have 
been freed. Most of the restrictions 
lifted recently have affected raw 
materials. Many manufactures are 
still rigidly protected. 

The government will have to walk 
further along the road to free trade 
in order to earn fair treatment in 
the prosperous markets of Western 
Europe. 

Existing ties mean that the U. S, 
is well placed to gain from more 
rapid expansion in Japan. On the 
other hand, America can expect 
stifYer competition from Europe 

Household appliances for Japan's 
leisure boom are among items which 
should provide a richer field. Pro- 
ducers of food and raw materials 
also should be able to sell more 

The year ahead will bring no re- 
turn to the easy pickings of 1959 
61, but alert executives should be 
able to b(x>st business with Japan 
in many lines. 




This is Edison Escort". It is the portable dictating machine that operates 
up to 85 hours on a single set of flashlight batteries. It's really light, and 
goes where the work is — in the office, on the road, in the field —anywhere! 
Escort is the finest portable dictating instrument you can buy, 

Escort is fully compatible with the world-famed Edison Voicewriter* 
executive instrument, unequalled for beauty, clarity, and indexing features 
. . , and with remote controlled Edison Televoice\ that can make every 
phone in the office a dictating machine. 

For those who prefer magnetic recording there is Edison Envoy at only 
*219.50— a truly outstanding value. Send in the coupon, or call your Edison 
representative. He's fisted in the Yellow Pages under Dictating Machines. 




ASIAN DEMAND FOR 
CONSUMER GOODS 
CALLED "ENORMOUS" 



Vcwcewriter Division. Thomas A. Edison Industries. 
West Orange. New Jersey 

Gentlemen: Yes. I want to see why Edison equipment will 
meet my business needs. 

Name 

Firm - .... 



best 




U. S. aid to Southeast Asia is 
more likely to fall than rise over 
the next few years. 

What effect will this have on the 
market for U. S. goods in the area? 
Is there anything American busi- 
nessmen can do to increase their 
share of this market? 

The experience of the last few 
years can help provide an answer. 
Since 1959 U K. aid to Southeast 
Asia has been cut considerably. 
Exports, on the other hand, have 
■ continued to grow. In 1961 they 

The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound ^ ^ <>nc third higher than in 



Address _ 
City 



Thomas A Edison Indus- 
tries, West Orange, N J. 
Business recording equip- 
ment—disc or tape— deik, 
portable or centralized 
dictation systems from 
Edison Voicewriter, Dicta- 
tion Center, U.S.A. 



so 
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Priced Spinet model shown here has U*o manuals plus pedal keyboard. From $995, to.b. factory. Prices subject to change without notice 
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If you're smart enough to get ahead 
in business, you can learn to play the 
Hammond Organ in 30 days 



Many business men, we find, under- 
rate iheir own talents in fields outside 
of business. Yet every successful exec- 
utive is a fasteMhan-average learner* 
So our dealers are willing to bet you 
$25 that you can learn the Hammond 
Organ — to the point of your own 
astonishment -in 30 days. 

Like to try this wager? Take advan- 
tage of our Guaranteed PlayTime Plan 
(offered by most Hammond Organ 
dealers). You can have a Hammond 
Organ in your home for 30 days, and 
6 lessons, all for just $25. If after 30 
days you are not playing the organ to 



your satisfaction, the dealer will re- 
fund your $25. Or, when you buy the 
organ, the $25 is your down payment 
He can make this brash offer only 
because the Hammond Organ has un- 
equalled musical aids to give even 
simple tunes con cert -hall reverbera- 
tion, marvelous lonal shadings, unique 
percussion. So your playing sounds 
splendid, from the start. 

Shall we put some music into your 
life? Mail the coupon now, for a bro- 
chure showing all Hammond Organs, 
and full details on the Guaranteed 
PlayTime Plan. 



Ilriinmi-Jtid OrjMrt Compdfn 
4206 W«t Drvfcrsey Avenue 
f lm 19. Illinois 

□ I'lcu*? vend Iri'C catalog 
showing Hammond Or gam 

□ AI*o send informal inn on 
Guaranteed PlayTime f'tjn 

Name - , 1 1 1 — 

Address 

■City - Stale 

Zone or Covnty 

Ott«l. HAM WOft B 0»*A« (OVCUI 



HAMMOND ORGAN 

muijc'i most gtorrou* vorce 



R&D 

Has 
Started 
a 

Chain 
Reaction 
in 

SAN DIEGO 



What draws R&D and ad- 
vanced industries to an area? The 
R&D already there! Three cities 
in the nation have been able to 
start this chain reaction San 
Diego is one. Here's where your 
firm can get the best technical 
support, proper academic and in- 
dustrial environment. For a new 
brochure on R&D in this South- 
ern California county* contact: 
John E. Harter, manager. Indus- 
trial Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 499G Broadway, San 
Diego, Calif. Area code 714, 232- 
0124. All inquiries confidential, 




San Diego County 
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continued 

1959, at first sight a contradiction 
of the old adage, "trade follows 
aid." 

The explanation of this, of course, 
is the Buy America policy, which 
since 1959 has tied aid pretty rigor- 
ously to the purchase of American 
goods. In effect, total aid has been 
cut, but more of it has been spent 
in the U. S. 

Is this, then, the answer? Will 
aid be even more tightly tied? It 
probably will, and this will insure 
a minimum market for U. S, goods, 
But there is a catch — the loss of the 
customer's good will. Businessmen 
in South Vietnam, for instance, have 
complained that they are not al- 
lowed to buy in the cheapest mar- 
kets, usually Japan or Hong Kong. 

Paradoxically, the Buy America 
policy may make the task of Amer- 
ican businessmen trying to sell 
goods outside aid programs even 
more difficult. It will be more nec- 
essary for exporters to take an ac- 
tive interest. For, although trade 
has been increasing in absolute 
terms, the U, S. has lost ground in 
the Asian market since World War 
II to Japan and the countries of 
Europe's Common Market 

The main fault in Southeast Asia 
has been overcon cent ration on a 
single market. The Philippines, 



where traditional bonds have given 
the V, S, an advantage, takes nearly 
half of America's exports to the en- 
tire area. The only other market 
worth over $100 million a year is 
Indonesia. Although they have 
risen in the past few years, U. S. 
stiles to Malaya— fastest growing 
economy in Southeast Asia — were 
still less than $23 million in 19BL 

The major opportunities for ex- 
porters have been in raw materials 
and capital equipment. Grains, raw 
cotton and industrial machinery 
have figured prominently in the list 
of American exports to the area. 
Yet already automobiles are the 
largest single item and, as the price 
paid for imported radios in Djakarta 
shows, the pent-up demand for con- 
sumer goods is enormous. 

Southeast Asia seems to prefer 
the imported to the locally pro- 
duced article, regardless of quality. 
Thai manufacturers have even heen 
known to mark their goods, "Made 
in the U S A " Efforts to sell now 
will be justified by the long-term 
advantages accruing to the well es 
tablished brand name. 

However, the situation will get 
worse before it gets better. Falling 
commodity prices, the slow growth 
of export earnings, the lack of scope 
for running down reserves, as well 
as the prospect of a cut in aid, mean 
that Southeast Asia may not be able 
to raise its imports much in the 
next few years. END 



Watch for: 

What it takes to be successful 

Qualities which combine to make a man a success 
have intrigued thinkers for centuries. This unique 
report brings you the opinions of modern author- 
ities on what a manager needs to succeed* 

Jobs for the future 

Will the coming* flood of job-seekers find work? Is 
technological change creating unemployment? How 
about your own prospects? Examination of today *s 
trends will provide you with tomorrow's answers. 

• . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 
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Now she keeps her lunch fresh 




and he has coffee when he wants it! 

J 1 ^ 




ANNOUNCING: new General Electric Refreshment Center 



Here's 3*way convenience for your office! Lunches stay fresh T soft drinks cold 
in the Refreshment Center's big refrigerator (50% larger than in compartment 
water coolers). You get hot water for coffee, tea, or soup any time. Ice-cold water 
too. Could there be a better water cooler for your office? 




Choose bottle or pressure Refreshment Centers, Both ore warranted, 
Just coll your General Electric water cooler supplier for full detoils. 
Or write us. You'll be glad you did. (So will everyone else in your office J 
Commercial Equipment Dept., Chicago Heights, Illinois, 701. ty 



GENERAL Hi ELECTRIC 




This Is wluj'E'd 'Chevrolet Trucks 




THEY HANDLED THIS KIND OF PUNISHMENT! These are the trucks that showed how tough they 
are on the toughest run under the sun — Mexico's Baja (bah'hah) Run — over terrain that pun- 
ished new engines, frames, suspension systems, all components . . . harder than you ever will. 




PU1CC CUCIUC 9 PUICCIC l NEW HIGH TOROUE 230<u.-in. and 292<u.-in. 6-cytinder engines are more efficient and powerful 
uHltr tNbINt & bHAoalo I than ^eir predecessors, weighing less but able to pull more, all conventional light-duty models 
ADVANCEMENTS FOR '63 I n0W have inde P endent f ront suspension with new coil springs fighting road shock /or the benept of 

* truck, toad and driver, but requiring no adjusting, rear suspension on %- ^ %-i° n models is 
variable-rate coil which stiffens as the load increases and vice versa. Auxiliary rear springs are available for extreme service in Series C1Q 
and C20 at extra cost. ALL models now have ladder- type frames, fabricated of extra -high - strength steel- Parallel channel side 



are Galled the 'New Reliables 




THEY CAN HANDLE YOUR KIND OF WORK I You can be sure 1963 Chevrolet trucks are the 
strongest we've ever built . . . built to do the work you buy them for year after year at 
low operating expense with just norma] care and attention. ceroid dm*^ of G*m»r»i Motor*, D»t«»t 2. M.chi gan . 




rails simplify special body installation, solid front axle and variable- 
rate springs dll around are now standard on all medium- and heavy-duty 
models. You get more spring action when empty or loaded light for a better ride; 
stiff spring action when loaded heavy for greater stability. Across the fenders, 
width is up to 7 inches narrower on conventional medium- and heavy* 
duty units. You can see belter t maneuver easier in tight guarters. 




QUALITY TRUCKS 
ALWAYS COST LESS 



modest in cost 



No other buildings can consistently match the 
combination of handsome appearance, fast 
construction, versatility, durability, and low cost 
of Armco Steel Buildings. 

Armco makes the building with the famous 
STEELOX® Panel wall construction. The sculp- 
tured configuration of the panels gives a classic 
look that blends well with other materials. 

Panel wall construction is easy to finish in- 
side with our insulated steel liner panels or with 
any conventional materials. You get all-weather 
comfort with attractive appearance. 

Use the handy coupon for Armco Building 
data, plus details about our complete dealer 
construction service. Metal Products Division, 
Armco Steel Corporation, Department M-1973, R 0. 
Box 800, Middletown, Ohio. 



Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation 
Department P. O. Box 800, Middletown, Ohio 

□ Send me literature 

0 Have a salesman call for an appointment 

1 am interested in a building for the following use: 



Name Title 

Company 
Stfcer 

City lone Srate 

Telephone Number 




Dispatch Office of Commercial Carriers, Inc., Detroit. 




Interior of office. 




Protection of Commercial Carriers transport trucks is provided 
by an open-sided steef building loading facility. 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 

V 



GET YOUR 
WORK DONE 
FASTER 

Here's an analysis of four kinds 
of roadblocks to doing your job 



Executjvks at every level— from 
new junior manager to president 
are no strangers to roadblocks 
that stand in the way of getting 
work done faster. Hardly a business 
day goes hy without a roadblock 
showing up. 

The executive who knows how to 
break such i m passes has a decided 
advantage. 

Two key questions should be an- 
swered in advance: 

First, how important is it to 
break the impose? 

Second, what kind is it? 

How important? 

Not all problems are equally 
serious. As a matter of fact, some 
may be blocking projects or goals 
of negligible importance. When this 
is so, it is often better to leave the 
situation alone. 

A premature move may freeze the 
barrier. To try to get over a hurdle 
when it is not in the way of a high- 
priority goal is to take an unneces- 
sary risk. 

On the other hand, we run greater 
risks when we do nothing about an 
impasse that is blocking a high- 
priority target. 



Once it is decided that the prob- 
lem cannot safely be ignored, it is 
time to turn to the second key ques- 
lion- what; kind is it? 

What hind? 

Impasses can be grouped into 
four major categories: 

► Other people. 

► External circumstances. 

► Practices and procedures. 

► Yourself. 

Let us identify each kind and 
examine ways of making a break- 
through. 

Other people 

If the following comments could 
be translated into highway signs, 
they would read: "Detour— Man in 
the Way;' 

"If I didn't have to deal with 
Greg on this problem, I'd be able 
to finish the job today." 

"It would be easy to get my plan 
okayed if it weren't for Thompson. 
He kills an idea before you can get 
to the second syllable/' 

"Yd like to put a new man on 
the marketing assignment, but the 
boss would never let us move Burns." 



Here are a number of suggestions 
on how to deal with barriers created 
by other people. In one or more of 
them, you may find a solution to 
a problem facing you. 

► Present the plan from his point 
of view. 

Sometimes the man who appears 
to be thwarting your idea or pro- 
gram is not opposed to it in sub- 
stance at all. What he may be look 
ing for— perhaps subconsciously— is 
a link between your idea and his 
own outlook. 

Or he may like parts of your idea 
and have sound objections to other 
parts. In this regard, note the advice 
of Fred Emmerich, former chairman 
of the board of Allied Chemical 
Corporation: 

"Recognition on our part that a 
view contrary to our own may well 
have superior merit has a double 
advantage. It shows objectivity and 
enables us to accept adverse con- 
clusions with good will good grace, 
and understanding. When all is said 
and done, we discover that disagree- 
ment does not have to be disagree- 
able." 

If the instance is one where per- 
sonal credit is of little consequence 
to you, don't let pride of authorship 
prevent you from achieving results. 
Perhaps you can relate your idea to 
something the other fellow has writ- 
ten previously. Perhaps you can 
show that your recommendation 
was stimulated by something he 
said to you earlier. 

Giving someone else the credit 
is a small price to pay to get a good 
idea moving forward. 

► Put your point of view on paper. 
Many executives shy away from 

approving plans-or even evaluating 
them -until they have seen the pro- 
ponent's arguments on paper. 

If the impasse-maker is this type 
of man, you will not get far with 
oral presentations. The more you 
talk, the stiffer his resistance will 
grow. An executive whose decision- 
making process calls for reading 
and study will give you your best 
hearing on paper. 

So check carefully to see whether 
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RATE YOURSELF AS 
A ROADBLOCK HURDLER 



Your answers to these 10 questions will give you some indication of your present 
ability to overcome impasses. For interpretations of your answers, see page fiO. 



Oo you believe you can cause your own impasses? 



Are you irritated when you run into opposition from a higher executive? 



Oo you review your division or department procedures from time to time? 



Have you ever questioned a company policy or regulation 7 



Do you feel that it is important for you to present your ideas in person? 



Do you always try to keep your plans out of the jurisdiction of committees? 



Are you generally amenable to changing programs you originated? 



Are you concerned about getting credit for plans you conceived? 



Do you ever turn to others for help in advancing a plan you have originated? 



YES NO 



Do you shelve a plan when you run into an unforeseen obstacle? 



Hang the filing! 



Hanging, sliding Pendaflex folders 
make filing a snap. Folders glide 
over smooth metal rails, giving you 
fingertip control of all file spaces 
■ , . even hard-to-reach back-of- 
drawer spaces. Exclusive Pendaflex 
"Keyboard" selection makes lost 
correspondence a thing of the past. 
Get all the Pendaflex facts and relax 
< . . just mail the coupon below. 




...no more office drudgery 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX 



Oxford Filing Supply Co.. Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

In Toronto, luckett Distributors. Ltd 




Oxford \-\ 



FIRST NAME IN FILING 



OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC, W 
8-5 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. * 
Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 

NAME 

FIRM . 



n 



L_ 



STREET, 
CITY 



_STATE_ 
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you have run into a situation where 
the pen is mightier than the voice. 
If so, some well chosen words in 
writing may get you past the barrier. 

In any event, choose your com- 
munication path consciously and 
rare! ully. Modern corporate man- 
agement is aware that many such 
paths must be provided. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman 
of the board of International Busi- 
ness Machines, says: 

"I think the principal lesson we 
have learned in communications as 
we have grown is to set up a number 
of pipelines, both upward and down- 
ward. A large number of communi- 
cation paths may seem unnecessary 
but we have found that any one is 
only partly successful, that certain 
types of information flow best over 
certain paths, and that not all 
groups of employes prefer the same 
communication paths-either up- 
ward or downward. 

"The management must have a 
wide selection of communication 
means at its disposal And, prob- 
ably even more important, the em- 
ploye must have a variety of ways 
through which he can make his 
voice heard by the management," 

► Find an ally. 

The man holding up your idea 
may be a fence-sitter, one who 
doesn't likr to decide things This 
can be the most frustrating kind of 
impasse, just waiting. 

To topple the opposition into 
your corner frequently calls for ex- 
tra strength in the form of another 
person. Naturally, you will have to 
choose your ally carefully. Most 
importantly, he must be someone 
who believes sincerely in your idea 
and is not just going to give it lip 
service. Fence-sitters need and look 
for security. Your ally will provide 
the additional strength he needs to 
make the decision. 

► Meet the roadblocker in person. 
Some impasses exist because the 

man-witlvidea and the roadblocke. 
ne\er see each other* 

An idea cannot always he devel- 
oped effectively on paper. Further 

Answers to questions on 
page 59 

// you have answered Yes to ques- 
tions /. 3 t 4, 5, 7 and 9 ( and No to 
the others/, chances are that you 
are among those executives who 
know how to break an impasse. 
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This could be 
all the 
inventory 
you need 



Why stock 10,000 ports when 1,000 might be enough? Dupli- 
cat© parts inventories drain away profits... and they're no 
longer always necessary. Air Express shipments let one do the 
job of many. 

Air Express distribution works as simply os this: Salesmen or 
customers phone in their orders. You call Air Express. Then we 
pick up your shipments . . put them on the first flight out.,. and 
our trucks deliver them to your customers the next day... any- 
where in the U.S.A. 



Because Air Express delivers overnight— anywhere in the USA 



Cost? tess than you think. For example, 20 lbs. travels 649 
miles for only $5.56. 

Air Express alone can offer this service, because only Air 
Express has scheduled service between 2,500 airport cities... 
plus scheduled surface express connections wiih another 21 ,000 
off-airline cities. And Air Express shipments have official priority 
with all 38 scheduled airlines — first cargo aboard after air mail. 

To reduce expense and speed shipments, specify Air Express. 
Coil your RE A Express office for Air Express service. 



AIR EXPRESS 

DIVISION 





Big company benefits with just 4 employees? 

Yes. The Travelers has a special plan that covers small groups— architec- 
tural firms, law offices, specialty shops, service stations— most any group 
of 4 or more people (the minimum varies from state to state). And it offers 
the same kinds of benefits big corporations provide. 

Life, Accident, Hospital, Medical, Surgical, and Major Medical Insurance 
may at) be included under the Travelers umbrella of protection. The plan 
can also provide an income for employees whose earnings have been inter- 
rupted by illness. 

Travelers Insurance will help you keep good workers. And it costs far 
less than you may think. 

Call your Travelers agent or broker. Find out why more than 11 million 
people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



HANTPORD 19, 

COMNECTlCUt 
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more, even when an idea is clearly 
presented on paper, it cannot always 
be sold that way. 

That is why a face-to-face meeting 
is often desirable, especially when 
you have great confidence in the 
plan or program you have developed 
and you feel I hat your own inter- 
pretation is essential. 

► Arrange for a group to consider 
your idea. 

There are times when it becomes 
necessary to get your plan out of 
the grasp of one man. This is es- 
pecially so when you have tried the 
steps outlined above, and haven't 
made much headway. 

True, committees are sometimes 
delaying factors. But when a com- 
mittee becomes a possible means 
of loosening a blocker's solitary 
grip, it is the lesser of two disad- 
vantages. 

If your idea has merit, the prob- 
ability is that a consensus will back 
it When the man-in-the-way ex- 
periences t his tangible group accept- 
ance, his resistance is likely to thaw. 

External circumstances 

A sudden Mow of unexpected 
work, a comi>any reorganization, a 
tight-money market, the death of 
a key executive, a new president, 
a new competitive product— these 
are but a handful of the infinite 
number of events or circumstances 
that create new problems, new 
roadblocks to getting your work 
done faster, it is not always easy to 
roll with the punch of an unexpected 
change. 

Thomas F. Patton, president of 
Republic Steel Corporation, re- 
cently told a group at New York 
University; 'The sixties will place 
a premium on the seven-league bor>t 
kind of improvement which leap- 
frogs the conventional and strives 
for the breakthrough into new moth 
ods and new technology. . . . Tin 
management man of the future must 
have the moral courage to make 
momentous decisions often based on 
a confusing arr^y of facts. He will 
need creativity and innovation as 
well as caution. He will have to be 
flexible in the face of changing sit- 
uations, using past experience when 
he feels it applies hut throwing it 
overboard win never circumstances 
require that be do so/* 

No matter how serious or com- 
plicated the new situation may ap- 
pear to be at first glance, there is 
obviously no point in pressing the 
panic button. A calm appraisal of 
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ALMOST EVERYTHING THAT MAKES A DODGE TRUCK GO IS 
WARRANTED FOR 5 YEARS OR 60.000 MILES... 




I WITH ONE MAJOR EXCEPTION] 



The exception is the obvious one. The driver. We didn't 
build him. But Dodge does build tough trucks* And 
they're backed by the longest warranty offered on 
any American truck* The warranty applies to the 
power train of the Dodge truck. It protects the power 
train components against defects in material and 



•Your nuthorind CTuvJer Moto 
awl wi^r kni.*ni-.hifi on 194 5 tftiCjl 


t Corporation Denier Warranty against defects m materrat 
has been expanded to include parti replacement or repair. 


without charge for required par 
lii st, on the engine block, hoad 


ts or labor, for b years or SO ,000 miles, whichever comes 
and Internal part*; transmission cane and interna! parts 
)ue converter, drive shall, universal joints, fear axle and 


(excluding manual clutch); lor 



workmanship for 5 years or 50, DOD miles, whichever 
comes first, provided the Dodge Certified Truck Care 
Program is followed. Shop around if you wish. Visit 
every dealer selling a competitive make of truck. You 
won t find another warranty that comes even close 
to the one offered by your Dodge dealer See him soon. 



dilferentMl, and rear wheel beam 
maYMlJi according to the Chryi 
1 1 urkv are '.uh|ecl to additional 
accurately reflect Ihn extent (ri ft 
Covet ago will not apply to trucks 
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DODGE BUILDS TOUGH TRUCKS / 



DODGE DIVISION 



4fo CHRYSLER 

VJfW motors corporation 



"BLUE CROSS 
MEANS MORE 
TO OUR PEOPLE 
BECAUSE THE 
BENEFITS ARE 
PERSONAL." 





'1 



Andrew GOODMAN. President, Bergdorf Goodman Company, 
the famous, exclusive specialty store for women 

"The help Bergdorf Goodman employees get through Blue Cross when they are 
hospitalized is outstanding. And this is a big reason we have stayed with Blue 
Cross since 1938. Each employee receives his benefits in actual hospital care. 
This means benefits rise with the special needs of his illness, rather than being 
held to a pre-set daily sum. Nothing could be more realistic than such personalized [ 
benefits. We consider cost, too, as a distinct Blue Cross advantage." (Last year j 
Blue Cross, nationwide, paid out more than 2 billion dollars in benefits. Have your 
local Blue Cross Plan give you all the BLUE CROSS 
details on this modern protection.) 

Am*rie*u HcwpiUJ A_»*or i*t ion 

BLUE CROSS ASSOCJATION. INC., 840 NORTH LAKE SHORE DR)VE f CHICAGO H, ILLINOIS 
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the new circumstances is the first 
requirement. 

Then what? Here are several pos- 
sible courses of action: 

► Exploit the new situation to your 
advantage if possible- 
New facts, new faces in the exe< 

utive team, new channels of ad- 
ministration sometimes result in 
unexpected new opportunities. So 
it is a good idea to canvass the 
unanticipated situation for promis- 
ing possibilities. 

A new competitive product, for 
example, can spur you to improve 
your own product. 

A sudden How of unexpected 
work 18 sometimes a blessing in 
disguise It may compel you to 
delegate some of the tasks you are 
doing yourself— a step you were 
reluctant to take before. 

After the initial shock of unfore- 
seen change is over, stop fretting 
about it. 

► Proceed with part of your original 
plan. 

Nearly every plan is made up of 
a series of steps. It is not always 
essential that these steps be carried 
out in a rigidly preconceived 
sequence. Look over your plan again 
when new circumstances intervene. 
It's likely that you will be able to 
proceed with some of the steps. With 
a realignment in the order of the 
steps or with some slight changes in 
deadlines, you can often break the 
impasse 

► Use the new circumstances as the 
basis for resubmitting the plan. 

Sometimes the roadblock you face 
is an illusion. You may think the 
new situation spells trouble for your 
program. In reality, it may have 
produced a chance for a second 
took at your idea. 

Try rewriting your plan in the 
light of the new circumstances. The 
new situation will suggest new ref- 
erences, new words, new illustra- 
tions. Try a new title or a rewording 
of the introduction. Try stressing 
some aspect of your idea that is 
especially well adapted to the new 
situation. These kinds of changes- 
not affecting the heart of your plan 
-will give it a fresh start. 

Practices and procedures 

In his book "The Uncommon 
Man," Crawford Grcenewalt. chair 
man of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, says, 'Back in 1902, a 
very wise administrator in the du 
Pont Company wrote into our first 
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incentive plan a provision which 
perhaps anticipated this trait of 
human nature 1 1 hat original think- 
ing has never found a ready-made 
acceptance!. It is part of that plan 
today. It provides that, in setting 
awards, special consideration be 
given to individuals who achieved a 
goal 'in the face of objection, from 
within or without/ 

"It has always seemed to me that 
this provision characterizes the spirit 
of individual effort. Perhaps con- 
formity represented a clear danger! 
as far back as that day when the ! 
architects of the plan . . . saw the 
need of goading the timid and diffi- 
dent! "ind offered special rewards to I 
those who would break through 
the barriers. The offer is still open 
said, as long as its spirit is main- 
tained, we face the future with high 

confidence," 

At first glance, nothing seems like 
i greater hurdle than a company 
rule, regulation, or procedure when 
it stands squarely in the way of 
the idea you are projecting. But in 
many cases a rule's bark is louder 
than its bite. 

This is not to suggest that the 
answer ties in breaking the rule. On 
the contrary, the following are rule 
abiding suggestions: 

► See if the rule can be waived or 
modified. 

Regulations are rarely inflexible. 
Before you surrender to a rule, first 
see if it can be changed. Investi- 
gation may reveal that the rule lias 
outlived its usefulness and is badly 
in need of revision. If so. perhaps 
you can take immediate action to 
alter the rule. 

Even if we assume the regulation 
is a good one, your program may 
represent one instance in which the 
rule should be waived by the proper 
luthorities. Though the rule will 
>ntinue to stand, the waiver breaks ! 
the barrier and lets your idea get 
through, 

Then again, your solution may lie 
in an interpretation of I he rule. 
Sometimes the same words mean 
different things to different people. 
The rule may be broad enough to 
cover several interpretations. 

Before you permit a rule to force 
you to throw in the towel, see if it 
has any give. 

* Suggest a new procedure. 

If the procedure standing in your 
way can't be waived or modified, 
consider a direct attack on it. Com- 
pany procedures are not divine. 

Joseph A. Orazier, president of 
American Radiator and Standard, 
says: "Organization concepts and 
practices must have sufficient ri- 
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Andrew GOODMAN, President, Bergdorf Goodman Company 

"BLUE SHIELD FITS OUR NEEDS PERFECTLY... 

AND OUR EMPLOYEES LIKE IT BEST! The Blue Shield name, 
long associated with community service and well known to all our employees' 
doctors, has everyone's confidence here. That plus the substantial help provided 
with doctor bills and the reasonable cost make Blue Shield hard to equal/' 
(Ask your local Blue Shield Plan about the outstanding advantages now enjoyed 
by 50 million members nationwide.) BLUE SHIELD, 

.XHerKir* mark" t**, hy 
S'MKmHl A«*n> of Riot SbUld PUu» 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Of BLUE SHIELD PLANS. 4?5 NORTH MICHIGAN. CHICAGO II, ILUNOIS 





The Friden Calculator counts 
the empties for Coca-Cola 

of its operation. After all these 
years, our people still find the 
Friden Calculator easy to learn on, 
easy to operate. Naturally, that ease 
of operation helps our people he 
more productive employees " 

The reason the Friden Calculator is 
easy to use is that it performs more 
figure work steps automatically than 
any other calculator. 

The Friden Calculator gives you 
touch-one-key multiplication, auto* 
matic division, half-cent adjustment 
(in any of six positions), cumulative 
figures as you multiply, and many 
other time-saving advantages. 

For a no-obligation, 10-minute dem- 
onstration, call your local Friden 
man. Or write: Friden. Inc., San 
Leandro, California, 

Friden 

Sales. Service and Instruction Throughout the World 




Another empty means another sale, 
and in Atlanta, Georgia, The Coca- 
Cola Company counts its world- 
wide sales on 86 Friden Calculators. 

In fact, the Friden fully automatic 
Calculator is used to compute 
millions of figures for Coca-Cola, 
not only in sales, but in general sta- 
tistical and accounting work too. 

Why did The Coca-Cola Company 
choose Friden? 

The Coca-Cola Company says: 

"We bought our first Friden Cal- 
culator back in 1949, because we 
were impressed with the simplicity 
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gidity to give strength and vigor to 
the purpose, yet must allow flex i hi I 
ity for constant revision and adap- 
tation to meet changing needs and 
conditions and to meet the differ 
ences in the natures of the men— 
even the nonconformists— who fill 
the structural positions.*' 

Many procedures roll merrily 
along for years simply because they 
are not seriously challenged. A 
sound objection to the hampering 
regulation may hasten the demise 
of the rule. 

Bear in mind, too. that a barrier 
may exist not because there is a 
procedure— but because there isn't 
one. If your problem is the result 
of a void, draw up the rule or pro- 
cedure needed and get it approved. 
By making your own "how to pro- 
ceed" signals, you give your plan 
smooth sailing on a made to order 
course. 

Yourself 

When an impasse comes into 
view, it is human nature to look 
outside ourselves for the villain 
Surely it must be someone else or 
some circumstances beyond our con- 
trol that has caused the slowdown 
or halted our program. 

But the truth is that we ourselves 
are oil en a principal ingredient in 
the slowdown. In what ways? By 
failing to follow through. By re- 
fusing to make a compromise or 
concessions. By trying to do too 
many things at once. By publicizing 
the problem. 

The remedies are apparent: 

1 ► Follow through. 

Projects need to be pushed— con- 
tinuously. If, after initiating a plan, 
you wait passively for things to 
happen, you are in for a disappoint- 
menl 

Take a close look at your current 
impasse. Check to be sure that your 
own foot isn't on the brake. 

► Give a little. 

How often we cling stubbornly 
to an idea, fearful thai (he slightest 
alteration will ruin it. By so doing, 
we may lie precluding the one move 
that would crack a hole through 
the barrier. 

However, suppose we give the 
objector a chance this way: 

M Do you have any suggestions?" 

"I would welcome your opinion 
on this." 

"Perhaps this plan should be 
modified in some way." 

"Is there some part of this plan 
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Specialist In Protection -Your Employers Man! 




24 Branches Put Workmen's 
Compensation Specialists at 
YOUR Doorstep! 

TEXAS EMPLOYERS is the only Texas 
insurance organization equipped to give you 
Workmen's Compensation services from its 
own offices, in 24 cities, clear across Texas 1 
We are the only organization staffed with 
its own team of management, service, safety 
engineering, underwriting and claims inves- 
tigation specialists in every branch. And we 
are a Direct Writing Company . . , offering 
faster, more comprehensive, local service. 
Texas Employers is the only organization 
ready, willing and able to work with you on 
all your workmen's compensation problems! 
Shouldn't we get together? 



Texas Employers was organized 48 Years ago, just 
to provide specialized insurance protection. That's 
why, right now, we are carrying more than twice as 
much Texas Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
than our nearest competitor! For you, this means 
maximum Security, expert Safety Engineering 
Assistance, Faster ( hums Handling. Direct, Local 
Service ... at possible premium savings to you! 



Texas Employers 

INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 



Affiliated with 



Employers National 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Ben H. Mitchell, Chairman of the 



Employers 

COMPANY 



Board 



Walton 



Casualty 

• DALLAS 

Head. President 
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Rich Resources in 
Treasure Chest Land 

feed the West's 
Industrial Upsurge 




Copper, iron, phosphate, oil, raw chemicals. These and prac- 
tically all other raw materials essential to modern industry 
are found here in more than adequate quantity. 

Men and machines are working the deposits, feeding raw 
materials to fabricators and processors here and elsewhere 
in the 11-state Far West, This is America's fastest growing 
industrial region and fastest growing market, and all parts 
of it are economically reached from this central area. 

These are the basic fads underlying the sound and rapid 
growth of industry in "Treasure Chest Land", the Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming area served by Utah Power & 
Light Co. and subsidiary, The Western Colorado Power Co. 

The surface has barely been scratched. Opportunity for 
further development is wide open. Our brochure, "A Treasure 
Chest in the Growing West", gives the interesting facts and 
figures. 




For a copy, write to: 
D. H. White, Manager 
Sales and Marketing Dept. 

Dept. 123, 
Utah Power & Light Co. 
Salt Lake City 10. Utah 



UTAH 
POWER 
a LIGHT 
CO. 
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on which you would like further 
information?" 

Even when the blocker doesn't 
have any valid objection or any 
suggestions to offer, the impasse 
may disappear when you give him 
the opportunity to sound off. 

Your demonstrated willingness to 
make concessions may prove to be 
the main reason you won't have to 
make any at all. 

► Concentrate on one problem at a 
time. 

When you try to knock over sev- 
eral hurdles at once, you are Likely 
to find that none will topple easily. 
Select the impasse that is blocking 
your most important goal, and work 
intensively on that one first. When 
that has been broken, turn to 
another. 

► Don't broadcast the problem. 

It is surprising how few people 
besides yourself know about the 
specific problems confronting you. 
Unless you see some advantage in 
getting your idea before a com- 
mittee, don't magnify the problem 
by broadcasting it indiscriminately. 

It is inevitable that not all in 
whom you confide will share your 
point of view. Why add to the po- 
tential opposition? 

►Take the impasse in vom stride. 

"The business organization of to- 
day is the business of change/' is 
the viewpoint of Gerald L. Phil- 
lippe, president of General Electric 
Company. "We need individuals 
who can live with change, who wel- 
come change because of the op- 
portunities it constantly throws 
open," 

The keys described above will 
help you unlock many a barrier 
They will suggest that there is usu- 
ally more than one door through 
which you can move toward your 
next goal. 

M The positive view is the thing." 
says one distinguished executive, 
"the searching for new and better 
ways of doing things. Anybody cm 
tell you something won't work. But 
the real management man the dy 
nan i it management man— is the 
man who finds a way." 

— HOWARD It . DHRSSNER 

REPRINTS of "Get Your Work Done 
Faster' may be obtained (or 25 
cents a copy, $12 per 100 or $90 
per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's 
Business, J615 H St., N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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Double standard 
builds union power 



How labor s grip blocks solutions to economic problems 



A MTKI CA S KCONn M 1 C H \: A l.TH 

is threatened by obsolete laws and 
excessive union power. 

In the 1960 s these two factors 
are seriously blocking the solution 
of four great national problems. 
Only remedial congressional action 
seems likely to ease their damaging 
effect. 

The lour problems which are com- 
plicated by outdated labor laws and 
rampant unionism are these: 
► Economic growth: The Admin- 
istration has repeatedly called for 
faster growth, to "get the country 
moving again." Forward movement, 
however, is slowed by impediments 
and roadblocks put up by a trade 
union officialdom determined to pre- 
serve an archaic status quo. 

Clearly, for example, economic 
growth calls for the elimination of 
featherbedding and the installation 
of as much automated and high- 
speed high-productivity machinery 
and equipment as available capital 
can afford. But many trade union 
leaders strongly resist technological 
progress as the New York news- 
paper and East and Gulf Coast dock 
strikes have demonstrated. The bo- 
nus type and inefficient work pang 
size that figured in these strikes can 

William H, Peterson, the author, 
is associate professor of economics 
at New York University* A long- 
time student of labor relations, he 
has written an labor and at her sub- 
jects for various professional and 
business publications. Dr* Peterson 
is a member f>f the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the Indus- 
trial Ht lot nots Research Association. 



be matched by similar antigrowth 
featherbedding impediments in vir- 
tually every organized industry. 

In the railroad industry, for in- 
stance, Southern Pacific recently 
signed an agreement with the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers that S.P.'s 
946 telegraphic employes will hold 
their jobs for life or he paid in full 
to retirement or death even if their 
jobs are entirely abolished. 

Strikes also take their toll of 
economic growth. Strikes cost the 
nation 19 million man-days of labor 
in 1962— almost three million more 
than in 1961. According to the La- 
bor Department, some 3*550 strikes 
tied up 1,250,000 workers last year, 
which doesn't include workers laid 
off in other strike-affected industries. 

► Inflation: Strike losses, however, 
are like icebergs. That part which 
can be seen— that is, the number of 
man days lost is hut a small part 
of the rest of the cost. To end or 
avoid strikes, management many 
times must settle on terms higher 
than those that would have been 
justified. Such settlements have 
been responsible foi ihe squirrel- 
cage wage-price spiral that has 
characterized the U. S. economy 
since V-J Day. 

To be sure*, the spiral has slow r ed 
somewhat in recent years, but 
plainly it has not stopped. It threat- 
ens to accelerate as trade union 
leaders become more emboldened 
in their current demands and as 
Keynesian deficit finance again be- 
comes fashionable in Washington, 

As economist Jacob Viner of 
Princeton predicted as early as 1936: 



"In a world organized in accordance 
with Keynes* specifications, there 
would be a constant race between 
thr i money I printing press and the 
business agents of trade unions." 

► Unemployment: Since the end of 
the Korean War, the unemploy 
ment rate has been trending up- 
ward, currently hovering between 
5.5 and six per cent— far above the 
four per cent maximum goal of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

The cause of this unemployment 
is anything but mysterious. It is 
precisely the same as that which 
diverts much of U. S. farm output 
into government inventory: over- 
pricing. Surplus wheat is analogous 
to unemployed members of the 
mine workers and steel workers un- 
ions. Coal and steel are. not sur- 
prisingly, highly organized indus- 
tries in the U. S, economy. In both 
unemployment is extremely heavy. 
In both wage rates are extremals 
high. A coincidence? Hardly. 

► Foreign competition; As Japan 
and Western Europe flex their in 
dustrial muscle. American goods are 
meeting tougher competition both 
here and abroad. The plight of the 
American glass and textile indus- 
tries in the face of a flood of lower 
wage imports is well known, James 
Carey's electrical workers have 
put heat on the government to 
stop buying cheaper foreign elec- 
trical generators for tva and : lse- 
where. Mr. Carey, however, has not 
offered to cut back or even hold the 
line on his wage demands to com- 
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EXECUTIVES WHO 



DOUBLE STANDARD 
BUILDS UNION POWER 

continued 

f>4e with foreign labor and keep 
markets for his union members. 

Thus excessive labor costs have 
in the U. S. simultaneously hurt 
exports and benefited imports, 
thereby contributing to the balance 
of payments deficit, which in 1962 
was something over S2 billion. 

These four national problems 
point up that what is lacking in 
our trade unionism, and more di- 
rectly, in our labor laws, is compe- 
tition. 

Competition is a good word in 
the lexicon of government policy 
in our supposedly competitive eco- 
nomic system. It is plain, though, 
that competition means different 
things to the framers and admin- 
istrators of business and labor reg- 
ulatory policy. 

On the one hand, regulatory pol- 
icy sanctions noncompetition for 
employes— or more accurately, for 
Ihe employes* representatives— while 
enforcing strict competition among 
employers through antitrust. 

Says economist Simon Rottenberg 
of the University of Buffalo: "Na- 
tional labor policy permits forma- 
tion of monopolies in labor markets 
and the exercise of monopoly 
power." Consider: 

Trade unions are permitted and 
encouraged to carve out regional 
or occupati >nal job markets for the 
exclusive use of particular unions. 
Last November, for example, the 
White House hailed the afl-cio 
accord in which unorganized in 
dustries and plants were allocated 
imong the 131 union affiliates, many 
of which have overlapping juris- 
dictions. Unions are also empowered 
by law to fix job prices for an entire 
industry— and to shut down an en- 
tire industry nationally or region 
illy. 

The dock and New York news- 
paper strikes illustrate this power. 
So powerful was the printers union 
in the New York newspaper strike 
that a fact-finding panel of three 
distinguished jurists charged that 
there had been no real bargaining 
on the part of Printers Local Six 
before or well into the strike: 

*'A strike was called as a pre- 
liminary to bargaining -bargaining 
was intended to be postponed for 
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J. 0. Jarrard, vice president industrial relations. 
Eastern Air Lines: 

"Management should aggressive/y manage, not re 
treat and bleat for government assistance. 

"It should abandon the stagnant, negative attitude 
that a strike is the end of the world. 

"Government should shed its prolabor reputation 
and attain that of a conscientious, convincing 
neutral. 

"It should appoint fact finding boards of truly rec- 
ognized neutrals having only the public interest as 
their objective. It should support, with vigor* the 
boards' recommendations. 

"It should enact legislation only when absolutefy 
necessary to curb apparently incurable shortcom 
mgs of management or labor." 




Malcolm L. Denise, vice president-labor relations, 
Ford Motor Company: 

"Action to restore a balanced, equitable situation 
in union management relations should be directed 
toward modification of the circumstances which 
permit exercise of monopoly power by unions. 

"The need is to tailor public policy limiting mo- 
nopoly practices to the differences between fabor 
markets and product markets. 

"Determination and intelligence can produce a 
solution that will preserve a healthy union move- 
ment's values to democracy and will neither expose 
employes to the risks of exploitation nor endanger 
their capacity to obtain fair compensation and 
working conditions/" 
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DEAL WITH 



UNIONS GIVE THEIR VIEWS 




James E. Wolfe, chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Conference: 

"The Railway Labor Act should be amended to 
provide for compulsory arbitration of unadjusted 
railway labor disputes. 

' Until then, procedures should be provided by 
executive order for the thorough and expeditious 
investigation of disputes by competent, impartial 
and properly equipped agencies charged with the 
responsibility of recommending specific terms and 
conditions for settlement 

"All means available to government should be 
employed to secure acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of such agencies without interruption of 
commerce/" 




Lyman C. Conger, vice president. Kohler Company: 

"The present problem has been created by bias 
and favoritism toward unions. 

"Unions should be made subject to the same 
laws and rules as everyone else. Antitrust laws 
should be applicable to unions the same as to all 
others whose activities affect interstate commerce. 

"Unions should be subject to the 'clean hands 4 
doctrine as is everyone else. 

"Unions should be made voluntary associations 
and should have no right of exclusive representa 
tion, including representation of those who do not 
want to be represented, or to force employes into 
membership/ 1 




Louts B. Seltzer, editor. Cleveland Press: 
"Require by law that: 

"1. No union may call a strike except that a ma- 
jority of its total membership through a secret and 
neutrally policed vote order such a move, and 

"2. No union be permitted to shut down a plant 
or business by strike until 10 days after such a 
majority vote of its total membership has been 
taken." 




Harold K. Daniels, vice president-personnel rela 
tions. Parke, Davts & Company: 

"An imbalance exists at the present time. 

The government has been too ready to jump into 
some d»sputes and let others which involve greater 
♦mpact on the economy rock along with little pres 
sure toward a settlement 

"The appointment of a panel as biased as the 
one headed by Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon [in the 
East and Gulf Coast dock strike] certainly tends to 
destroy collective bargaining. 

"Members of labor disputes panels should enjoy 
a reputation for integrity and competence and not 
harbor any deeply ingrained prejudices for or 
against one side " 
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OUTDOORS 



New llg Ventilating Guidebook 
full of helpful, healthful hints 
on how to comfort-condition 
where you work 



Prepami with you in mind, this plain* 
speaking 12-page color brochure points 
out how you can whip ventilation prob- 
lems quickly, economically — regardless of 
your type of building or business. Non- 
technical iti nature, "Fresh Air Is Free 
. • . Enjoy It," covers correct ventilation 
from the user's point of view . . . shows 
what you can expect in the way of greater 
comfort, greater production, greater profit 
when you comfort-condition with /lg 
electric ventilating equipment. 
Your copy is ready by return mail. Just 
clip the coupon. 




ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 



2887 N Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, Illinois 

color b 
, Enjo/ It" 



□ Please rush your new color brochure 
"Fresh Air Is Free . 



Name. 
Title _ 



Company. 
Address _ 
City 



_Zone Slaie_ 



DOUBLE STANDARD 

continued 

a long period until the strike has 
taken its toll." 

Or listen to Walter Reuther pro- 
claiming his goal of triple overtime 
pay for the 1964 contracts of the 
United Auto Workers: ' k It is morally 
indefensible to work one group of 
employes excessive overtime while 
others are walking the street We 
will fight to change the overtime 
procedure, not only at bargain- 
ing time, but in the legislative 
halls." 

Again, unions are empowered to 
force unwilling employes to join a 
union or pay dues without joining 
(agency shop)— or be dismissed 
from their jobs. The all-union shop 
was the heart (if the recent dispute 
in the aerospace industry, in which 
Lockheed refused to agree with a 
presidential fact-finding hoard's rec- 
ommendation of an employe election 
on the issue. Ix>ckheed reasserted 
the principle of minority rights— 
that no man should be forced to 
join a union or pay tribute to it, 

Rut monopoly unionism doesn't 
stop here. The legal double stand- 
ard of competition permits unions 
to force employers to deal with one 



TO A MAN 
OR GROUP OF MEN WITH 

$25,000 TO INVEST 



Here's a 5-year business opportunity 
that combines all these advantages 

• high profitability 

• quick growth potential 

• fast equipment depreciation 

• essential industry stability 

• optional active or absentee ownership 

• high resale value 

• long term capital gains 

America's third most essential retail personal 
service industry— behind only food and housing— is 
in the midst ot a boom. And if you have as little as 
525,000 cash now earning only 5fS. 6%, or 7%, you 
can ride the crest of a business that can return your 
original investment in just five years. 

This opportunity is ideal for the investor or invest- 
ing group beset by confiscatory tax rates » . . with 
available funds for both short term income and long 
term profit . . and with vision enough to see an in- 
vestment mushrooming right along with the popula- 
tion explosion. 

Interested? 

If you are. sincerely and seriously, write 
Mr, Ronald 0. Wool on 

McGraw IdiSOn Company 
5010 Section Avwwe. Oflpt F 5 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 



and only one union; to represent 
and bargain for all employes in the 
bargaining unit, including those 
who want no union or who strongly 
desire some other union; and to 
deny membership to any worker 
in the bar gaining unit on any 
grounds, or on no grounds at all. 

Moreover, trade unions are al- 
lowed a large degree of immunity 
from prosecution in the use of 
coercion and even overt violence 
in strikes, picketing, and secondary 
boycotts. 

In effect the Wagner Act confers 
upon unions the coercive and in- 
timidating powers of mass picket- 
ing. The Act negates, in effect, the 
employer's right to treat a striker 
as one who has quit his job, if need 
be, and to substitute another worker 
without violence or the threat of vio- 
lence. Mass or otherwise coercive 
picketing also finds extensive sup- 
port from local police who fre- 
quently look away when cars are 
overturned or somebody gets 
roughed up. 

The ramifications of the double 
standard do not end here. Unions 
have practically complete immunity 
from injunctions by federal courts 
protecting community, employers, 
and employes from breaches of con- 
tract and violations of public safety. 
In the words of the Supreme Court 
in the key Hutcheson decision of 
1941: 

"So long as a union acts in rts 
self-interest, and does not combine 
with nonlalwr groups, the licit and 
the illicit . « . are not to be dipt in 
guished by any judgment regarding 
the wisdom or unwisdom, the right- 
ness or wrongness, the selfishness or 
unselfishness of the end of which 
the particular union activities are 
the means/* 

Unions get company data 

Unions also have the right, in 
certain circumstances, to inspect 
company accounting records ;md 
other confidential data. In many 
situations, labor unions ulsu have 
the legal right of access to the em- 
ployer's property, the right to re- 
quire the employer to make his 
property available for use by the 
union in union business, and the 
right to restrain the freedom and 
privacy of employes who are not 
union members, frequently against 
their wishes. Related to the latter 
right is the successful drive of print- 
ing unions in getting state and mu- 
nicipal legislation enacted aimed at 
restricting or banning replacement 
of strikers. 

Since 1960, laws along this line 
have been passed in seven states— 
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The typing requirements of modern man* 
agement vary widely even within a single 
company; Underwood meets this chal- 
lenge with the most complete line of type- 
writers available from a single source, 
designed to fulfill every typing require- 
ment from the board chairman's corres- 
pondence to the mailroom's labels. Each 
Underwood typewriter is intended for 
specific applications; to each of these it 
brings speed, ease of operation and 
dependability. Your Underwood Repre- 
sentative will gladly arrange a trial t with- 
out obligation. Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, New York. 



NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, you can get the strength and stamina of integral frame 
construction in a low-cost loader tractor. It's the new International 3414, with bucket 
capacity of 5 /a cu yd for heavy materials or IVa cu yd for snow and light materials. 
Extremely versatile, the 3414 also is easily fitted with mower, rotary sweeper, and 
other equipment for grounds maintenance. Only International Harvester offers such 
a wide range of industrial tractors, on wheels or tracks, to match the needs of all 
industries. For full line catalog, write International Harvester Company, Dept. BN-4, 
P. O, Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 




DOUBLE STANDARD 

continued 

Delaware, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, and Washington. Since 1937 it 
has been illegal in Pennsylvania to 
employ out-of-state strike replace- 
ments. In New York state unem- 
ployment compensation is given to 
strikers after seven weeks. 

Ordinances against replacing 
strikers have also been passed in 
nine cities: Wilmington, Del.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Dunellen. Morris- 
town, Newark, and Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; New York and Rochester. 
N. Y.; and Akron, Ohio. 

Besides losing some of their hir- 
ing rights, employers are also losing 
some of their property rights. In a 
recent three to two decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
for example, Deering Mil liken was 
ordered to rehire and reimburse 
pay losses of more than 500 workers 
dismissed when the company closed 
one of its mills six years ago. The 
nlrb agreed unanimously that the 
company shut down the mill be- 
cause employes had voted in favor 
of a union— a charge denied by the 
company. 

Further, unions enjoy under a 
double standard exemption from 
taxation and substantially from li- 
ability for personal or property 
damage to employers or to others 
by union members involved in un- 
ion activities, such as in strikes and 
picketing. 

The double standard has still 
other ramifications. Under the 
Davis-Bacon Act. tax money is 
paying excessive union -en forced 
wage increases in missile base con- 
tracts and elsewhere. The Walsh- 
Healey Act similarly sets up mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours 
for government contracts. In ad- 
dition wage-hour legislation sets 
ceilings on hours and floors uadtt 
wage rates in private contracts. In 
the face of hard-core national un- 
employment, the floor was raised 
15 cents an hour in September 1961, 
nd will be given another lift of 10 
cents in September 1963. No equiv- 
alent price floors exist under the 
selling prices of business, 

Real wages can come only from 
prod uct ion— that is, from sold pro- 
duction. Hence wages are paid es- 
sentially by customers. Employers 
ttre but intermediaries. 

But suppose the customer won't 
pay the higher price for structural 
steel, or a ton of coal. Then jobs 
disappear, or hours are cut 

Freedom of association is bnsic 






Higher 
postal rates 
now make 
postage errors 
cost more! 



And make an accurate mailing scale imperative! If your old 
scale overweighs, it can waste a sizeable sum of money in a 
year— with first-class stumps now at 5<\ If your present scale 
underweighs, your letters may arrive "Postage Due/' which is 
embarrassing to you. and annoying to the recipient, who has to 
pay the higher postage rates. Save postage, avoid embarrassment, 
with a Pitney-Bowes scale you can trust! 

• Pitney-Bowes scales are precision instruments, 
built to U,S, Bureau of Standards specifications, 
and are used by the U.S. Post Office. Six jewelled 
agate bearings make their operation friction free. 
The automatic pendulum mechanism won't clog, 
rust, stiffen or \s oaken, has long-lived accuracy- 
The hairline indicator registers exactly, liye-high 
chart has wide markings, big figures, is easy to 
read, saves squinting and time in mailing. 

Eight models— two for parcel post, one for 
foreign mail. Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration of the scale you need. 

FREE : Send coupon for new booklet. "How (iuesstnR at Mail 
Weights Can Hike Your Postage Costs** plus ttamty chart 
oj latest postal rates. 
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Pitney-Bowes 
Mailing Scales 

Made by the originator of the postage 
meter ..)?0 offices in U.S. and t omato 



Pitnby-Bowi-s, Inc. 

1375 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet and postal rate chart. 
Name 
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With o company-owned Beechcraft Travel Air that's ready to go when he is, almost 
any executive who travels can do twice as much work — and love it! 

You, too, can be 
two" top men: 
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If you are a busy executive, 
chances are you've wished many 
times you were twins. So much to 
do, so many places to go, so many 
decisions only you can make. 

When your company has a Beech- 
craft Travel Air you can, almost 
literally, make this wish come true. 
By speeding you to where your 
decisions are needed fast, a Beech- 
craft can make it possible to do as 
much work as two top men — and 
love every minute. 

By increasing productive time of 
key executives, a Beechcraft pays 
for itself quickly. Some companies 
report their Beechcraft paid for it- 
self in a year or less. Sometimes a 
single trip turned the trick. 

The Beechcraft Travel Air 
(above) is the famous economy 
twin that cruises at over 3-miles-a- 
minute, carries 4 or 5 people and 
their luggage over 1,000 miles non- 
stop. It costs little more to operate 
than a single-engine airplane, yet 
it gives you speed, comfort and quiet 
comparable to larger, more expen- 
sive twins. And here's something 
your company treasurer will appre- 
ciate: Beechcraf is consistently have 
higher resale value at trade-in. 




The World Is Small When You Fly 




FOR AEROSPACE . . * 

BEECH "IMAGJ NUITY" has developed today'* 
most successful, most sophisticated super- 
sonic operational missile target weapons sys- 
tem. The U.S. Navy KD2B-1. now contracted 
for line production, is iust una example of the 
broad range of Beach Aerospace capabilities. 




If you're tired of being tied to a Lime* 
table, you'll appreciate the "go any- 
time, return anytime'* convenience of 
a company Beechcraft Travel Air. 



Get These Flying Facts Now: 
For revealing inside facts to help you 
evaluate the advantages of owning a 
Beechcraft, write today for: 

□ "Dollan and Sense of Business Flying/' 
Q Beech Financing & Leasing Pirns. 

□ New illustrated Beechcraft folders. 

Address Beech Aircraft Corp., Public 
Relations Dept., 9749 E. Central, 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U S. A. 
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Weapon Systems Managers 



May we help you ? Writ*, win;, or 
phone Contract Administration, Heech 
At roipuce Division. Wichita 1. Ktinaaa, 



DOUBLE STANDARD 

continued 

to a free society and collective 
bargaining is administratively in- 
evitable and frequently desirable 
in a mass-production industrial 
society. Moreover, a good society 
should prohibit collusive attempts 
by employers to press down wage 
rates below free market levels. 

But if a cartel to depress wage 
rates or to rig product prices is 
reprehensible as a matter of public 
policy, how can a cartel to raise 
wage rates above the market level 
bo desirable, especially when such 
rates lead to unemployment and its 
attendant evils'? 

As Joseph L Block, head of 
Inland Steel and a member of the 
President's Labor- Management Ad- 
visory Committee, reported to Pres- 
ident Kennedy: 

"The occurrence of national-emer- 
gency disputes is, in my opinion, 
due in large part to the monojxrly 
power which enables a single union 
—or combination of unions to call 
a strike that brings to a halt alb or 
the preponderance, of the produc- 
tion in a vital industry. Surely the 
possession of this power is no( in 
the public interest. It should, then' 
fore, be curbed by law, just as Con- 
gress has pro t e c ted the public by en- 
acting the antitrust laws to prevent 
business from having monopolistic 
powers. And, naturally, any such 
law should apply equally to manage- 
ment m respect to lockouts as well 
as to unions in respect to strikes." 

Trade union leaders have to face 
up to the fact that they are going 
nowhere fast Not only are unions 
inadvertently contributing to un- 
employment, they seem to be ap- 
proaching quite a pause in the labor 
"movement." 

Since HJ.Vi. the labor force has 
expanded by six million, yet total 
union membership has stood still 
at about 17 million. 

Trade union leaders—and the 
trainers oi puhhe policy in tin- 
White House and ( 1 on gress— could 
take a lesson from Samuel Gompers. 
who said, in his final presidential 
address to the afl in 1924: 

"Guided by voluntary principles, 
our federation has grown from a 
weakling into the strongest, best 
organized labor movement of all the 
world. . . , 1 want to urge devotion 
to the fundamentals of human Tb- 
erty-the principles of voluntarism. 
No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
hut tear apart that which, united, is 
invincible." END 
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YOU CAN BUY COPPER METALS FOR "PIN MONEY" 



Those slrai<ihi silk pins shown 
above mail at <> for ii penny. They 
ade of solid brass, copper's 
most popular alloy . \\ h\ so cheap, 
even with nickel plating? In the 
lirst place, the metal cost per unit 
is insignificant. And secondly, 
brass is such a workable inclal 



thai these pins can he knocked 
out on automatic machines faster 
than you can count them. The 
same holds true for billions of 
fasteners used annually h\ indus- 
try— rivets, cvclels. grommet*. 
terminals, screw clips, nuts, special 
stampings. The reason so man) of 



them are made <>f brass i- that no 
oilier metal ai any price provides 
all the hijih-speed looting, fab- 
ricating, and fiffljghmg qualities 
that make rustproof brass such 
an economical metal* 

AnacondA* 



Growing issue: 
High cost of justice 



Businesses undergo trial by ordeal when government prosecutes 



President Kennedy is deeply 
concerned with protecting the rights 
of individuals hauled into court. 

"In the typical criminal case," he 
says, "the resources of the govern- 
ment are pitted against those of the 
individual. To guarantee a fair trial 
under such circumstances requires 
that each person have ample op- 
portunity to gather evidence, and 
prepare and present his case. 

"Whenever the lack of money 
prevents a defendant from securing 
an experienced lawyer, trained in- 
vestigator or technical expert, an 
unjust conviction may follow." 

There have heen no similar ex- 
pressions of concern about the 
rights of the business executive or 
company against which the govern- 
ment has massed its legal strength. 

The problem is put this way by 
Richard P. Tin k ham, a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Wis- 
consin State Bar Association: 

"When substantial corporations 
and individuals find it too expensive 
to contest antitrust suits brought by 
the government and therefore enter 
pleas of no contest because the max- 
imum fines would be much less than 
the cost of the defense, it is high 
time that something be done." 

The overwhelming power of the 
government in antitrust and regula- 
tory cases is an important worry in 
the minds of many businessmen. 

This worry is compounded by un- 
certainty. The complexity of the 
laws and political vagaries in pros- 
ecution make it impossible for most 
companies to be sure they won't be 
a target. 

Of course, many prosecutions 
arise from complaints by honest 
businessmen against the dishonest. 
But there is concern whether en- 
forcement involving the honest— or 



the unwitting violator— creates in- 
just ice in itself. 

How do government officials, anti- 
trust attorneys and corporate exec- 
utives assess this problem and the 
chances of an individual company 
to stand up to a steamroller prose- 
cution? 

Citing an example of the laws' 
intricacies, George D. Reycraft, 
former chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment's litigating sections, says: 

"Any company doing a large 
amount of business will have trouble 
with the Robinson- Pa tman Act," 
which bars price discrimination. 
"You have to assume that you are 
going to violate it." 

While the Federal Trade Com- 
mission offers advice on proposed 
business activities, he says, the facts 
of life make guidance of this sort 
unattainable to the field sales man- 
ager who must shoot from the hip 
in the day-to-day conduct of busi- 
ness. 

Who'll be next? 

Despite the complexity of econ- 
omic issues involved in antitrust 
Professor Milton Handler of Colum- 
bia University says: 

"The (enforcement.) trend today 
veers toward the strict and auto- 
ma tic rules of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury." 

William F. Kenney, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel for the 
Shell Oil Company, comments, "I 
Ih ink that most of us believe, with 
the very few judicial guidelines we 
have, that if the Department of 
Justice or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission files suit on a merger case, 
none of us can give our client any 
definite assurance that he is going 
to win it/* 

Mr. Reycraft observes that 



whether ftc or Justice, which have 
overlapping authority, acts in a case 
rests on the luck of the draw. 
'Initially," he says, "it's a matter 
of chance. 1 * 

Joel Dean, professor of business 
economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Business 
concedes: 

"The policies of these adminis- 
trative agencies . . . are influenced 
by continuously changing political 
pressures and economic forces. 
Thus, the selection of defendants 
brought into court for violation of 
antitrust laws is not determined 
solely by the enormity of their 
alleged transgressions." 

He lists as other factors of prime 
importance: 

L "Likelihood that the case will 
establish a government-desired pre- 
cedent. 

2. "Possibility that it will open up 
a new area of antitrust sin. 

3. "Anticipation of favorable im- 
pact on the Administration's obj ec- 
tives"- combating inflation, slow 
economic growth, deterioration of 
our international position. 

"Some economists see in vigorous 
antitrust prosecution of collusion 
and conspiracy a versatile cure for 
all three of these national economic 
ills," he says, and adds: "Conspir- 
acy proceedings are attractive be- 
cause they spot the scapegoat and 
seem to offer a direct solution: If 
we can alter price behavior by anti- 
trust action, we need worry less 
about the underlying causes of this 
inflationary behavior." 

Even within the Justice Depart- 
ment. Mr, Reycraft notes, there is 
unevenness of enforcement among 
the several litigating sections to 
which various industries are as- 
signed, depending on the philoso- 
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CASE HISTORY OF A WINNER 



phy, capability and workload of 
the personnel. 

As to selection of cases, you can 
find lawyers in private practice who 
agree with Justice Department at 
lorneys that the govern ment does 
not bring cases with no apparent 
grounds. 

But New York attorney Jerrold 
G. Van Cise, former chairman of the 
American Bar Association's section 
on antitrust law, pointedly remarks 
that this does not mean that all 
these cases should be instituted in 
some the violation, if any, has ceased 
—or that they could be won. 

In an ftc case, Commissioner 
Philip Elman commented that an 
order, "based as it is upon events of 
nearly a decade ago. has little rel- 
evance to present conditions." 

Overlapping enforcement and in 
vestigatton is exemplified by the 
congressional probe of the drug in- 
dustry, which was followed by an 
i-tc action. A hearing examiner 
ordered dismissal, the Commission 
heard arguments. Commission per 
sonnel changed and the whole case 
vv is reargued. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Depart 
ment stood in the wings with a 
erirninal complaint. This leads one- 
authority to complain that if crimi- 
nal prosecution were deemed in 
order, the FTC should never have 
gotten into the case. 

Why companies give up 

Authorities agree that the burden 
of righting the government's massive 
power is so great that some busi- 
nesses throw in the towel even 
though they have the resources to 
go through the courts— and even 
though they know they're right- 
When a company is charged, 
rightly or wrongly, with breaking 
the law, it faces staggering costs, 
far beyond out-of-pocket legal ex- 
penses, and a tremendous competi- 
tive disadvantage, including disas- 
trous publicity. 

As to outright costs, two of the 
mosl celebrated cases involved the 
Tulsa, Okla., price-fixing charges 
against 29 oil firms which laid out 
some $10 million before the case 
was thrown out of court, and the 
action against three salt firms which 
spent $750,000 in successfully de- 
fending themselves against charges 
thM would have carried fines of only 
$150,000 all told. The cost to one 
fit fondant who faced a $60,000 fine. 



>urt of the United states refused 
hear a Federal Trade Commission case against the Evis 
Manufacturing Company of San Francisco, the firm won a 
hollow victory, 

For Evis, exhausted and in debt after six years of costly 
legal battles and adverse publicity, was on the way out of 
business. 

''The Evis case is an outstanding example of the extreme 
difficulties which a small business faces in defending itself 
linst charges brought by a federal regulatory agency," 
fs one of the firm's lawyers. 

The net result can perhaps best be summarized by say- 
ing that our efforts on behalf of our client were successful 
in winning the battle but in losing the war." 

Evis was charged with false advertising in its claims for 
the performance of a water-conditioning device that satisfied 
an impressive number of industrial users despite the absence 
of any recognized scientific principle for its operation 

Thus much of the testimony pitted laboratory experts on 
one side against practical users that included federal and 
state agencies, colleges and other institutions, steamship 
companies, oil companies I including drilling operations I , 
lumber and plywood mills, department stores, laundries, and 
restaurants. 

*Mt appears, on the one hand, that we may be here con- 
cerned with a worthless gadget/' said the hearing examiner, 
"while on the other, we may be here confronted with the 
first practical application of a device operating upon a prin- 
ciple heretofore unrecognized by present-day science/' 

He therefore refused, because* of defects in the laboratory 
findings against Evis. to order Evis to cease and desist from 
its advertising claims. But he also declined to make I 
positive finding that the device "does beneficially affect 
water passing through it." 

He was reversed by the Commission twice after hearings 
stretched over a four year period, producing 124 witnesses, 
4 f 000 pages of transcript, 68 exhibits, and held in Los 



mgton; Dallas, and Charlottesville, Va. 

After the Commission issued a cease- an 
Evis appealed to a federal court of appeals 
the Commission FTC in turn, appealed unsuccessfully to 
the Supreme Court, 

What happened to the firm, meanwhile 0 According to 
Arthur W. Wells, inventor of the device: 

• Evis had to borrow heavily to meet $285,000 in legal ex- 
penses alone 

• Sales dropped from SI ,250.000 a year to almost nothing 

• The firm was forced to bear increased costs of a stepped 
up sales effort, plus the burden of handling stocks that 
bounced back from distributors and dealers. 

• Morale sagged and management began to 
"What the ftc prosecution did was to ruin 

ment and good name of a thriving business, 
says. # *But we won the case*" 



ismtegrate 
ie manage 
Mr. Wells 
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HURRY! 

THEY'RE 
TAKING 
TMiE FOHTI 




We're not surrounded by Indians, 
but business men are storming 
our doors with requests for this 
FREE EXECUTIVE PAPERWEIGHT 

So we re-tooled . , . made up lots 
more of these T x 2" antiqued metal 
replicas of Fort Snelling, first out- 
post of pioneer authority in the 
wilderness that was to become 
Minnesota. 

Result— right now we're the most 
"fortified" outfit in the territory. 
Better grab yours while the sup- 
ply's plentiful. Just send your re- 
quest on business letterhead, giving 
name and title. 

Perhaps this attractive memento of 
early-Americana may sometime 
prove to be even more than a sou* 
venir ... by reminding you that 
Snelling and Snelling. world's 
largest network of employment 
counsellors, with 89 offices coast- 
to- coast can fill your personnel 
needs, quickly and exactly. 

Snelling and Snelling, Inc. 

1532 Chestnut St. Pbita. 2, Pa, 
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continued 



was nearly $400,000. It was cases 
like these that led Cyrus V. Ander- 
son, associate general counsel for 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
to comment: "Even when you win, 
the price of victory is often awe- 
some." 

To state it another way, one top 
antitrust lawyer based in New York 
points out that defense during a 
grand jury proceeding can cost a 
business $5,000 to $6,000 per month, 
actual trial $3,000 to $5,000 per day. 

He further points out that ex- 
penses of unsuccessful defense are 
not tax deductible, and a combina- 
tion of state laws, corporate by-laws 
and pertinent court decisions can 
dump some expenses squarely on 
individual officers who are defend- 
ants in criminal cases. 

Mr. Van Cise recalls one case in 
which the costs of printing briefs, 
memoranda and exhibits, plus other 
nonlegal expenses, ran into the 
"hundreds of thousands of dollars," 
exceeding even the legal fees. 

A chill March rain was drench- 
ing Washington last year as a fed- 
eral bureaucrat convened a three- 
day hearing in sunny California. 

H is purpose was to probe the ed- 
ucational background of a witness in 
an ftc case who had claimed pos- 
session of college degrees he really 
didn't have. 

So lawyers for the accused firm 
had to make the costly trip to Los 
Angeles with the ftc's hearing 
examiner and counsel, then back to 
Washington, and to New York for 
more of the same. 

The importance attached to the 
much-investigated witness was such 
that the hearing examiner failed to 
mention him altogether in his initial 
findings in the case, despite the 
thousands of dollars spent taking 
testimony about him. 

Stated in terms of underlying 
spadework, the cost prospects can 
be even more forbidding. In his 
definitive "Price Discrimination 
Under the Robinson- Pat man Act," 
Washington lawyer Frederick M, 
Howe noted: 

"The Minneapolis- Honeywell cost 
justification entailed the work of 
four to eight accountants and ana- 
lysts | from! an accounting firm 
over nearly nine months. 

"In the Sylvania case, seven 
months and more than 3,000 man- 
hours under the supervision of 
corporate officers as well as inde- 
pendent cpa's were devoted to the 
*tudy which additionally secured 



the imprimatur of sound accounting 
practice bestowed by a knowledge- 
able professional authority on mat- 
ters of Robinson- Patman account- 
ancy. 

"The B. F. Goodrich cost justifi- 
cation consumed a comparable 
amount | of executive and profes- 
sional talent and time, with *re- 
computations' of a revised study 
alone requiring 495 man-days over 
five and a half weeks at an outlay 
of 'a minimum of $25.<MX) and very 
probably much more/ w 

Beyond this extravagance in 
money and executive talent, adds 
one authority, is the burden of dis 
traction borne by the executive, 
distract ion from his work that in a 
case involving criminal charges or 
severe threat to the business can 
amount to paralysis. 

Add in the fact that a guilty find* 
ing in a Justice Department ease 
tan invite a flood of treble damage 
suits— as is not the case in pleas of 
no contest— and you see why the 
same authority tells Nation's 
Business: 

"Even with many substantial 
firms, | he cost is the deriding factor 
in throwing in the toweL" 

"I don't know how frequent this 
is," adds Mr. Reycraft, "but I'm 
sure it's happened." 

What publicity casts 

Regardless of the outcome, the 
damage from adverse publicity is 
often irreparable, acquittals having 
a way of never making the same 
splash in the public prints as the 
initial charges. 

"(let this over with as quickly 
as possible with a minimum of pub- 
licity/* is the refrain one antitrust 
lawyer with Washington experience 
reports hearing from many clients. 

He points out that less scrupulous 
competitors tend to make sure a 
respondent's troubles with the gov- 
vernment don't go unnoticed by 
customers, pointing out : "Look what 
my horrible competitor is doing." 

"The bigger you are, the less cost 
worries you/' adds Mr. Van Cise, 
"but the publicity can be disas- 
trous." 

So why fight? 

"If every* me lies down and throws 
in the towel/' says one expert, 
"these agencies will naturally tend 
to expand their activities. If busi- 
nesses feel unjustly pursued, they 
have a civic responsibility not to 
keep ret ten ting." 

Furthermore, even an outcome 
short of total victory often serves 
to trim back the scope of govern 
ment attempts at regulation, pre 
serving freedoms for the individual 
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THE DEPENDABliS FROM DODGE ! 







A THRIFTY GOING OVER 



Thrifty! Nifty! Dart's here with a mapful of miles from every tank of regular. It's a whole new idea in company 
cars; Likes to save, likes a crowd. Dart's a fresh new compact in the large economy size. Now there's nocramp- 
ing a man's comfort or company style. And there are no overdrawn pit stops to redden the expense report. A 
major grease job lasts 32,000 miles, an oil change 4,000. Dart saves with the rest of them outsteps the best of 
them. Dart's the big new idea, Too roomy to be a 
compact, too darn thrifty to be anything else! 



COMPACT '63 DODGE DART 



DODGE DIVISION 




w ^ CHRYSLER 

Wtt MOTORS CORPORATION 



PICK A SIZE PICK A PRICE PICK A DODGE 3 NEW SfZES, COMPACT DODGE 
DART. STANDARD-SIZE DODGE. BIG DODGE B80. SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER. 




BRAINY 
SAFE 7 



OutivSt a Mellink safe? Nigh im* 
possible! It's educated, clever, 
shrewd . ready for challenge 
Try making the door bolts misbe- 
have . . ' pop out" while door is 
open so they'll damage frame when 
door swings closed. Foiled) Pat- 
ented Bolt O-Matic Dor Gard keeps 
bolts retracted until door is closed. 
Let someone attempt to sneak a 
peek when you dial the combina- 
tion Useless. The VueGard Dial 
shrewdly covers up combination. 
There's a sudden office fire. No 
worry. The experienced Thermo- 
Cel insulation quickly forms a 
vapor bamerto protect all contents. 
Fire causes the floor or roof to 
cave in. No problem. The Meilink 
safe has extra muscles (reinforc- 
ing steel channels and stay-rods) to 
withstand such jolts. 
And Meihnk safes have their Under- 
writers Laboratories and SMNA 
diplomas too. Have passed all the 
fire and burglary resistive tests. 
Yes sir, MoiNnk builds brainy safes. 
We'd like to teM you more about 
alJ 38 of them; particularly if you 
need a safe . . . or your present 
safe has reached the dangerous 
age (bom before I92Q). Let's talk. 
Call your equipment dealer or send 
in coupon today. 



■ ■■■MIC STEEL SAFE CO. 



D*-pt NBo • Box 2567 • ToledoG, Ohio 
Send com pit it dtlails on tht at amy Meilmk taftt. 

Nam* 



Comply _ 
Sheet 



CM* a S1a1e_ 



Bukldlnt Safes and Insulated Fifes Since 183® 



COST OF JUSTICE 

continued 

business, the industry, and the econ- 
omy at large. 

Commissioner Elman and others 
note that in the case of ftc, the 
tendency is to write cease-and-de- 
sist orders that embody prohibi- 
tions far beyond repetition of the 
offenses at issue. The Supreme 
Court, in fact, has warned the Com* 
mission to tailor its orders to the 
facts. 

"The majority on the Commission 
doesn't seem to have heeded the 
warnings/' comments Professor Glen 
E. Weston of George Washington 
University. 

The breadth of the orders, adds 
attorney Ira Millstein of New York, 
is a particular burden because of 
the punitive $5,000-a-day penalties 



You can get your work done 
faster if you get rid of annoy- 
ing roadblocks. Useful sug- 
gestions are on page 58 



that can be imposed for violation of 
any part of a cease-and-desist order. 

"It's a matter of business reputa- 
tion/* declares one lawyer in citing a 
client who is fighting an ftc order 
his client would have no trouble 
living with. 

Mr. Dean warns: 
"A final precaution is to be wary 
of the quick route if you are con- 
fronted with an antitrust proceed- 
ing. Because of the expense of liti- 
gation and treble damage suits that 
may follow an unsuccessful anti- 
trust defense*, the incentive to settle 
antitrust litigation by consent order 
may at times be strong. 

"Particularly with reference to 
conspiracy charges I think this 
tendency a very unfortunate one. 
not in the long range interests of 
the economy or of the individual 
industry or company. 

"While business needs to be ex- 
tremely cautious in seeing that it 
does not violate the conspiracy 
laws, it needs to be equally vigilant 
not to allow its freedom to compete 
to be limited by threat of prosecu- 
tion, frequently founded on rela- 
tively unsophisticated economic 
analyses. 

"If the prospective consent order 



will hamper managerial authority 
lor many yens into the Injure, or 
even worse, if it is so loosely drawn 
as to depend wholly on future ad- 
ministrative interpretation . . , long- 
run costs may far outweigh the 
short-run gains." 

improvements needed 

Experts on both sides of the fence 
agree that these burdens, often com- 
plicated by technical or sophisticat- 
ed economic issues, are inherent in 
our system of law enforcement, a 
system far preferable to the alter- 
native of detailed regulations drawn 
in hopes of covering every conceiv- 
able dispute. 

These would limit rather than 
increase business freedom. 

But that is not to say there is no 
room for improvement, even im- 
provement by legislation. 

Agreement is hard to find in such 
a controversial area. But several 
sources suggest some procedures 
to ease the burden on business: 

• (lear statement of government 
policy as to the goals sought under 
antitrust. 

• Concentration of enforcement on 
matters of real impact on the econ- 
omy. 

• Prohibition of criminal prosecu- 
tion in cases where the law is un- 
certain, precedents are being re- 
versed, new principles are being 
established and no criminal intent 
is shown. 

• Use of divestiture as a last resort, 
on grounds it has the effect of pun- 
ishment under retroactive law. 

• Abolition of the mandatory treble 
damage awards in civil actions 
based on criminal convictions, 
leaving discretion to the judge in 
the individual case. 

• A full-dress review of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, which has proved 
the greatest burden to small busi- 
ness. 

• Evenhanded enforcement, to 
avoid leaving the individual firm 
singled out for prosecution at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

• Provision of an opportunity for 
businesses to comply voluntarily 
without formal prosecution when 
violations are alleged. 

Commissioner Everette Macln 
lyre has proposed a formal "pre- 
invests ga t ion con f e rence' * proced u re 
for ftc which he claims would aid in 
this voluntary compliance. 

Mr. Van Cise notes that the sug- 
gestion indicates government aware- 
ness of this aspect of the problem 
and that it should be given serious 
consideration. Others, recalling past 
efforts at procedural reform by 
FTC, prefer to wait and see. END 
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"Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer. 1 '— thalhimer brothers, inc. 



Richmond, Vo 



"Our interest in computers dates back to 
the early )950's when we participated in 
an extensive computer research and test- 
ing project. Backed with this experience, 
we began a study to design our system, 
and this led to our choice of the NCR 
315 Computer as the one best suited to 
our specific needs. 

"Our 315 was delivered in May 1962 
and we made the first customer billings 
for aur Danvilfe store one month later. 



Each month we added one or more stores 
to our computer system, and are now 
completely processing all the customer 
accounts for our 12 stores in Richmond 
and Danville, Virginia; Greensboro, Win- 
ston-Salem and Durham, North Carolina. 

"Essentially, our choice of the NCR 
315 stemmed from the fact that we have 
hod a long association wfth NCR — they 
know the problems of retailing. With the 
315, we were able to install just those 



pieces of equipment needed today, yet 
the system can be expanded as our 
future needs demand. And additionally, 
the 315 gives us a strong foundation 
upon which to grow and expand in the 
trading areas which we serve." 

WiUitrm B. Thalhtmtr, |r.« Pt*uito(\\ 
Thalhtmtt Brofhtn, inc. 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS - FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT- 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR AOOlNG MACHINES. AND DATA PROCESSING 

The National Cash Register Co .1.133 offices in 130 countries - 70 years of helping business save money 
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TEL E FORM UL A for 

PLANT SITE 

LOCATION DATA 

Our new Direct Distance Dialing 
makes it handier than ever to 
obtain all the data you need in 
locating a new plant site or ex- 
panding in Texas "Bright Spot/' 
Factual data, tailored to your 
individual industry require- 
ments, available immediately 
on all cost factors, community 
facilities, markets, traffic, man* 
power, mineral resources, taxes, 
water and utilities. Professional 
and confidential counsel in the 
privacy of your own office. Call 
our DDD number , . . or write: 

J. D. Eppright, Director 
Industrial Development Division 
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COMPANY 
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© 

Automatic 
ALARMS 

Write Dflpt.K 
Free Booklet 

FIRE BURGLARY HOLDUP 

Consult ADT for complete protection through 
automatic detection. Our only business is to 
help safeguard life, property, profits in com- 
mercial, industrial, institutional premises. 
Offices nationwide. Write or telephone 
for full information from ADT specialists. 

Executive Office 155 Sixth Ave., New Yorfc 

How To Get Things Done 




BOAfiDMASTlR VISUAL CONTROL 

Your operations ara pictured al a glance. 
Vou save time, money and prevent mlxupe 
by Seeing What li Happening at ail times. 
Ideal for Production. Maintenance. «<i^v 
Inventory, Scheduling. Safe*. Etc ( *1Q M J 
£a&y to Use You write on cards. ^-Z_L-^ 
snap on metal board. Over 750.000 in Use. 

74 -Page BOOKLET No. T-30 
S J Mailed Without Obligation 



FREE 



GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Darwill* Road • Yanceyvillt, N.C 



BUDGET CUTS 

continued from page 39 

scientists available*. An increase in 
direct and indirect construction 
would tap conventional human and 
physical resources, but that is about 
the only part of military outlays 
which would tend to encourage the 
economy. 

Yet unemployment is primarily 
concentrated in four areas: 1, young 
people— primarily the unskilled 
young; 2. older people whose skills 
ate being bypassed by changing 
science and technology and by 
changing markets; 3, depressed 
areas dependent on declining in- 
dustries or markets; and 4, others 
who are unable to adjust to social 
conditions— the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, the socially mal- 
adjusted. It is obvious that military 
spending is of little help to any of 
these categories. 

What would more likely happen 
if military spending were boosted 
would be an increase in the pay 
scale for those already employed. 
A look at the help wanted section 
of any metropolitan newspaper will 
show columns, if not pages, of ads 
for skilled workers, engineers and 
scientists. MIT's Dr. James R. 
Killian pointed out recently that 
research and development expendi- 
tures are increasing about lfi per 
cent per year, but the number of 
scientists and engineers is increas- 
ing by about six per cent per year. 
Increasing outlays in this area would 
mean more dollars chasing after 
fewer people 

The story is similar, only more 
so, on space research and technol- 
ogy. A spending increase of a 
quarter of a billion dollars here 
would be, to an appreciable extent, 
at the expense of research and de- 
velopment elsewhere, and at the 
expense of teaching time in schools 
and colleges. 

Increased expenditures for agri- 
culture along current lines also 
would do more harm than good. 
Subsidies, by their nature, lead to 
increased production without re- 
lation to markets, and so lend to be 
self defeating in the long run. Efforts 
to curtail acreage cannot succeed 
as long as production per acre can 
rise as fast or faster than the num- 
ber of acres that can be curtailed. 
The Agriculture Department is on 
record as recommending a decrease 
of more than *M) million in the num- 
ber of acres cultivated. But pro- 
ducing more per acre of land will 
continue to increase production. 

If, however, more money were 



used for retraining, for helping 
farmers get into nonagricultural 
employment, the tax dollar could 
he productive. As a matter of fact, 
the Department is moving in this 
direction. The trouble is, of course, 
that expenditures for this purpose 
are in addition to, and compete 
with, those supporting higher pro- 
duction. 

More spending on natural re- 
sources would be useful providing 
they were not pork barrel expend i 
tu res —and even some of these could 
be useful. 

In some areas, it might be wise to 
buy land for parks. Rut in terms 
of reducing unemployment this year 
or next, the return will be low. 

Money changes hands when land 
is purchased but nothing new has 
been produced, and no employment 
is created. And if the money thai 
Cibangee hands came out of the tax- 
payer s pocket the net result in the 
economy may be zero or less than 
zero. The taxpayer has less lo spend, 
and the seller of the land may take 
some time to plan how to use bis 
money. Employment may be re 
duced until the money gets back 
into circulation. 

So, when the federal government 
raises money through taxation, it 
fakes it away from the citizen and 
spends it on goods and services 
which require a minimum of plant 
and equipment and a maximum of 
skilled labor. Aside from defense, it 
spends the money largely for serv- 
ices. 

The citizen would have spent 
more of the money on goods which 
require more plant capacity, more 
unskilled labor, and more services 
per dollar of expenditure. The 
switch from private to government 
hands, therefore, means a reduction 
in the demand for plant capacity 
and a reduction in the demand for 
unskilled labor. 

Of course, there are times when 
government expenditures are Iwme- 
ficial. For instance, if private citi- 
zens are not spending, government 
expenditures can be useful 

Kffieient federal spending for 
needed services, such as the post 
office, weather forecasting, high- 
ways, control of epidemics, is nec- 
essary. 

Whateve r spending is needed for 
defense, of course, must be done. 
But from the standpoint of whether 
federal spending does as much for 
the economy as private spending 
the answer in general must be that 
it does not. Growth is slowed when 
the federal government takes over 
more and more of the economy. 

-ROBINSON NKWCOMB 
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Opportunity 

FINANCIAL STATURE FOR A GROWING SOUTH 

Capital Resources of Banks 
in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 

Exceed $1 Billion 

One of the keys to the sound economic expansion of the South has been the rapidly 
growing ability of institutions within the area to finance requirements of business 
and industry. Prime examples are the strong, progressive banks of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi. Capital resources increased from $692,471,000 in 
1956, to $1,088,161,000 in 1961 — a 57.1% increase versus 35.9% for the United 
States. Bank deposits of the four states have grown $3,136,456,000. 1956-61 — 
an increase of 35.3% compared to 26% for the nation.* 





Bank loans in the four- state area increased 
$1,835,712,000 during the period 1956-61 
— a 51.7% increase compared to 40% for 
the U.S.* The many millions spent in recent 
years for new msiin office buildings, branch- 
es and other banking facilities reflect this 
growth. 2ind further expansion is planned. 
More than one hundred application!! for 
new banks and branches in the four states 
were on file as of December 31 1 1962.** 

Another index of the area's growth is 
the consumption of electric power. Since 
1952 operating companies of The Southern 



Company system— Alabama. Georgia, Gulf, 
and Mississippi Power Companies and 
Southern Electric Generating Company — 
have spent $1,325,000,000 for generating 
plants and transmission and distribution 
facilities. An additional half-biftion-dollar 
expansion program is planned for the 
period 1963-65. 

A strong system of banks, working con- 
stantly to improve service to their custo- 
mers, spells opportunity not only for existing 
business and industry in the area but for all 
who look Sou tlu 



Significant and continuing growth In this lour-state area is 
shown by rate of sain in these pertinent comparisons: 

4-State Area United States 
Per Capita Long Term 1956-61 

Savings 50.4% 33.9% 

Total Personal Income . . 33.9% 25.3% 
Shareowners of Public 1956-62 

Corporations 207.4% 97.1% 

Efturctt: R el* arch Dept. Slh Dial f#d#ial Rtitrv* Bank, U S- D*pi. of Com- 

m«ret and 1956 and 1 9*2 Ctnuj* of Snaittiofdtn* N> Y, Stock defiant* 



The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 

'Research Department, Sixth District Federal Reserve Bank 

"U.S. Comptroller of the Currency and State Banking Departments 
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Budget authorities 

speak out 
on spending 

Five experts tell what s right and wrong with budget 



Nobody knows For sure how much the government 
should spend. 

The precision of the federal budget is deceptive. The 
figures are based on necessarily imprecise social, 
political and economic judgments. There's as much 
opinion as fact in budgeting. 

President Kennedy is asking check- writing au- 
thority of $10^ billion for future spending and wants 
to spend $98.8 billion in the year starting July 1. To 
his supporters this is tight budgeting. 

To critics of this spending rate, there's nothing 
tight about a one- third increase in spending authority 
in only two years. 

So a new battle of the budget is raging. To get 
more perspective on the fight. Nation's Business 



went to some of the most experienced authorities on 
government spending in the country today: former 
directors of the IL S. Budget Bureau of the recent 
past, both Democratic and Republican. These fiscal 
experts differ widely in their philosophies. But from 
their views, these conclusions can be drawn: 

L Today's estimates of spending needs can quickly 
become outdated and faulty. 

2. The federal budget is becoming more and more 
inflexible. 

3. Spending and (axing should carefully complement 
each other to avoid harming the economy. 

4. We should budget years ahead for more business- 
like spending forecasts. 



Democrat Bell: 

We must budget farther ahead 




WMOI WORLD 



DAVID E. BELL, eeonomtst, admin- 
istrative assistant to President Tru- 
man and director of Harvard Urn- 
I -entity's Graduate School of Public 
Administration, was director of the 
Budget Bureau through 1 96 J and 
1 962, fie is note administrator of 
the Agency for International De- 
velopment. 



In recent times, congressional 
budget-cutting usually has amount 
ed to a meager one or two per cent, 
says Mr. Bell, And "unless they 
are prepared to cut deeply either 
defense or space, it would be very 
hard indeed to make substantial 
reductions." 

Last year Congress cut the budg- 
et by about four per cent. 



The fiscal 1964 budget is "really 
a tight set of expenditure pro- 
posals, 1 * claims Mr. Bell, who had 
much to do with its preparation 
before moving to his present post. 

The Budget Bureau has begun 
to make fiscal estimates over a 
longer future period in recent years. 
This Mr. Bell describes as "a very 
helpful process.*' In addition, he 
says, "I think we should look for- 
ward to the evolution of a period 
in which more and more it is cus- 
tomary for the congressional com- 
mittees concerned to look several 
years ahead and for this to become 
more and more the accepted prac- 
tice." 

Private companies as a rule have 
long-range budgets as well as an- 
nual budgets, he notes. "I think the 
United States is way behind pri- 
vate business in building into its 
management system projections in 
forward planning of this type. But 
I think we have made some progress 
in the last year or two." 
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In the high-cost area of foreign 
aid, which his agency administers, 
Mr. Hell concedes it is difficult to 
make a firm determination as to 
the direction of spending. 

"All in all, I see some elements 
which point towajrd reduced require- 
ments, or that arc coming to the 



end of the need for economic as- 
sistance, and military assistance. 
. . . I see some on -going require- 
ments of considerable need in Ko- 
rea, Pakistan, India. I see some 
short-run increases which may not 
last very long in some of the Latin 
American countries. But various 



Countries may be over the hump in 
fairly short order." 

Congress will probably examine 
the program even more closely 
than usual since a presidential 
advisory committee headed by Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay recommended re- 
forms. 



Republican Stans: 

It won't balance in 10 years 



"I see no chance of a balanced 
budget for the next 10 years under 
the present budget policy," Mr, 
Stans declares. 

Here's what concerns him: The 
fiscal 1964 budget forecasts a deficit 
of nearly $12 billion. The spending 
authority asked of Congress is $10 
billion higher than this year. Tax 
cuts requested beyond fiscal 1964 
would total $7 billion a year. This 
means "you're starting oft with a 
fiscal gap of nearly $30 billion that 
has to be bridged. When you also 
consider the automatic growth in 
many expenditures programs it 
would take the utmost restraint for 
revenues to catch up to spending 
in 10 years." 

He points out that in the two 
years since the fiscal *62 Eisenhower 
budget was proposed, "requests for 
authority to spend are up $27 bil- 
lion, or 34 per cent. It is hard to 
believe that government's spending 
requirements have gone up by one 
third in only two years." 

Mr. Stans is against a planned 
deficit in the budget. "It's hard 



enough to balance a budget when 
you try." The budget ran up one of 
the largest deficits in recent history 
when Mr. Stans was director. It 
mounted to over $12 billion in fiscal 
'59. Revenue fell $6 billion below 
the forecast, Congress upped the 
spending requests by $3 billion, and 
other costs, particularly agricultural 
price support payments, rose above 
predictions. 

If a similar set of conditions 
should develop in fiscal 1964. the 
budget will be in the red by $25 
to $30 billion, Mr. Stans warns. 
"At least the deficit in fiscal 1959 
was followed by a surplus the next 
year/' he notes. "There's no chance 
of fiscal *64 being followed by a 
surplus." 

Mr. Stans is also concerned about 
what he calls the "crash program" 
for space exploration. He revealed 
that President Eisenhower in 1959 
considered and rejected a crash 
program to put a man on the moon. 

The present estimate for space 
programs, which is nearly 10 times 
that of 1959, "shows how inexact 



MAURICE H. STANS, accountant and 
banker, was President Eisenhower s 
Inst Budget Bureau director. He 
served from 1957 to 1961 , first as 
deputy director, then as director. 
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cost measurements are. To fix a 
date (for landing a man on the 
moon i and freeze it could mean in- 
credibly more cost." 

Mr. Stans also questions claims 
that the defense budget cannot be 
cut. "When spending is in the range 
of $50 billion, as much as $5 billion 
might be found to have lower pri- 
ority/' he says. 



Republican Brundage: 

We can cut defense, agriculture 



Federal spending can be cut by 
<«-v«'i-;j| billions, much of it from de- 
fense. Mr. Brundage believes. 

He told Nation's Business 
the budget could be balanced be- 
fore the fiscal 1967 target date of 
(he Kennedy Administration if con 
structive action were taken in de- 
fense and agriculture and if spend- 
ing for outer space were held down. 

Mr. Brundage says the nation 
has not realistically faced up to the 
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PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, on ac- 
countant and a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, was deputy director of the 
Budget Bureau from 1954 to 1956 
and director from 1956 to 1958. 

expensive problem of farm subsi- 
dies and surpluses. 

"It's surprising to me that city 
dwellers have tolerated this as long 
as they have/' he comments. "I 
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I PAID $24 FOR 

A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 

By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 

The day T picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life* I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help mc earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $24 I spent for a 
year's subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men makinp $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery io you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in eight cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
Staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can Ret a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. N*B-5 



Do you 
Know 

WHY 

antitrust laws should 
apply to union monopolies? 




is * ctotety reasoned statement of 
Ih* C1H lor applying antitrust to 
labor union monopolies. II li the 
firit complete answer to th» ques- 
tion "vthyt" end should become 
one of the more Influonlral bootee 
of our time on ■ critical quostioi) 
of pubfic poUty Ta*f out I hi* ad. 
and send *4 pet copy to 

LABOR POLICY 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 



1815 H Street. N.W,, Washington 6, DX. 
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think it is pretty dear that the only 
solution is to remove subsidies al- 
together and encourage other uses 
of farm lands." It would be much 
cheaper to supplement farmers* in- 
come with crop insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance and direct aid 
in cases of serious injury after 
eliminating price support subsidies. 

Mr* Brundage thinks the Ad- 
ministration is "stepping up do- 
mestic programs far beyond the 
necessity or desirability in view of 
our international responsibilities. 

"I'm afraid the deficits will be 
higher than they are predicting;' 
he adds. "Plenty of the programs 
are good and desirable. I'd like a 
new car and yacht and trip to 
Europe every year, too. But I can't 



afford this kind of spending, and 
neither can the government, 

"I think if we cut spending it 
would encourage confidence. We 
should cut spending; then by all 
means cut taxes. But not in such a 
way that it narrows the tax base. 
The President said he was going to 
broaden the base. But his proposals 
are in the wrong direction because 
so many people would be relieved 
from paying any taxes/' 

Mr. Brundage feels that we can 
have a strong united defense force 
and stronger economic arrangements 
with the 20 countries of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development* 

The combined military costs of 
OECj) countries could be cut by 
improvements in operation, and the 
U. S, could cut back in defense re- 
quirements by perhaps as much as 
$10 billion, he says. 



Democrat Lawton: 

Any budget can be cut, but— 



The federal budget showed dis- 
tinct signs of inflexibility and dif- 
ficulty to control over a decade ago. 

The recollections and views of 
Mr. Lawton today lead to that con- 
clusion. When he headed the Budget 
Bureau during President Truman's 
Administration and Korean war 
years, Mr. Lawton recalls: "We 
didn't believe the budget would be 
quite this large by now. But we were 
optimistic that there would not be 
as heavy military demands. Though 
we recognized even then that as you 
get into more sophisticated weapons 
the costs go up." 

Mr* Lawton says, "Any budget 
can be cut if you differ in philosophy 
on some programs or projects. But 
there are so many programs that 
politically or practically are diffi- 
cult to cut/' he adds. "There's a 
big segment you can do little about 
cutting unless you start changing 
the laws/' 

He thinks the budget will rise 
inevitably, whether at the same 
pace as over the past decade (up 
about 25 per cent in defense 
spending and about 100 per cent 
in nondefense) "is an open ques- 
tion/ He told Nation's Busi- 
ness a breakthrough in space 
technology or changing international 
requirements could always affect 
spending* 

Mr. lawton is opposed to what 
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FREDERICK J. LAWTON svrml us 
assistant director in 1949, then di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau from 
1950 to 1953, Since then he has been 
a member of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

is known as backdoor spending 
that is, authorization to borrow and 
spend money without going through 
the usual congressional appropria- 
tions committee and budget process. 
"It makes for looser control/* 

Authorizations which commit the 
government to spend in the future 
are a real problem, in Mr* I^awton 's 
view. There* s less flexibility and 
less opportunity h> change such a 
program than with direct appropria 
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Read this no-ax-to-grind evaluation 
from America's unbiased used car dealers 




"The Inm and hardware on the 63 Ford? is outstand- 
ing, everything fits beautifully, the best-built Fords I've 
ever seen. They'll be instant sellers as used cars which 
means bettef resale value." ART TARALDSEN, 
Clem Alwatftr Cars. Canoga Park, Calif. 



"There are a whole lot of littte things m the new F ord— 
from crank vent windows to better suspension -that 
make it a better car . . . either new or used. It will 
bring more on the used car market/' STANFORD M. 
CHIZZICK, Stan's Auto Sales, Denver 8, Colo. 



"Ford's new ride is tremendous— but its only part of 
the story. The used car buyer who picks a '63 Ford is 
going to get a lot more car . . . and it will be worth more." 
DON SEARS, Sears Motor Sales. Minneapolis, Minn, 




"Ford's pul a lol ot quality into their 19G.1 cars and I 
predict they'll bring record trade in values because of 
it. Dealers will pay more for them because their cus- 
tomers wtll too " DON BLACK, Don Black Used Cars, 
Los Angeles. Calif. 



"The quality buitt into the I9&3 Ford makes it the best 
value in its class. Everything is much improved— con- 
struction , . . interiors , , . performance, it should have 
excellent resale value.' HAROLD HORWITZ, HAH 
Motors, Baltimore Md. 




"The increased quality in the '63 Ford— from exhaust 
to cooling system to upholstery and headlining— makes 
it a belter car. There's no question thai rt will bring 
more as a used car " J. M. PATTERSON, Pat Patterson 
Motor Sales, Memphis, Tenn. 



"1963 Fords will bring 
record trade-in values" 



f? 



These are independent used car dealers. They are probably 
the most critical car appraisers in the world. They study the 
new cars with the objectivity that is their most valuable 
stock in trade . , , then they call the shots as they see 'em. 

And they tike what they see in the '63 Fords. They see a 
car that is rugged now, and will be rug- 
ged in the future, when it's time to trade. 
They know that this fact will translate it- 
self into higher resale prices . . . always 
an important factor in any fleet purchase. 

Of course, we couldn't buy these men's 
opinions, even if we wanted to. But in a 
sense, we have paid a lot of money to 
earn their approval. We've spent ten mil- 
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most care-lree fleet cars 

FORD 

FALCON • FAIRLANL • FORO • THUNDtRBlRO 



lion dollars on Ford's new ride, for example . . , and more 
than a hundred million over the last three years alone on 
quality and durability improvements. 

Take it from the independent experts: The solid, durable 
dependability built into every '03 Ford will pay off in better 

fleet use now . . . and a better resale 

value later. As a fleet buyer, you can 
depend on it. 



FOfl 60 YEARS TH£ SYMBOL OF 
DEPENDABU PRODUCTS 

MOTOR COMPANY 




HOW EXECUTONE 

GIVES YOU 
MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
INTERCOM 

Including your telephone 



Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 

Learn how a separate Exec u tone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
is protected; how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executonc 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 




Dept. C- 1, Austen Place. Long I stand City 1 NY 
Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation. 

Name . 

C om pa ny . 

Address 

City 



.Ion* State^ 
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continued 



tions each year, It's not conducive 
to good budgeting. 

Mr. Lawton believes that, 4i if a 
budget program complements a tax 
program, there's no reason to be 
alarmed at spending at the same 



or a little nunc spending. 
Whenever you add new programs 
you have to be pretty selective 
and take a pretty hard look at 
what the results will be. I think it's 
a delicate balance. I wouldn't un- 
dertake a pump-priming program 
at the same time as tax reduction, 
for example. This would definitely 
be a conflict." 



Democrat Webb: 
Budget-cutting talk lacks reality 



Mr. Webb claims that much of 
the discussion about reducing 
spending lacks reality. "1 think if 
the effort were put on going to work 
in congressional committees on each 
of the bills to determine the merit 
of the proposals made by the Presi- 
dent, this would be a more realistic 
approach." 

He defends the accelerated pace 
of space spending as a rate at 
which "you can get most for your 
money/' 

Although the space agency pro- 
poses to obligate $5.7 billion com- 
pared with $1.1 billion two years 
ago, Mr. Webb says it is not a 
"crash program/' but "a fast-paced 
program to overtake the Russians. 
. . . You can get more for your 
money by doing it at this pace than 
if you either spread it out or shorten 
it." 

NASA now has, in addition to a 
family of boosters in the launching 
vehicle program, a family of un- 
man nod scientific satellites, vehicles 
for deep space probes and a family 
of manned space craft. "All of this 
can be carried on to completion at 
a level of, say $6 billion a year, 
which, if no new items are added, 
will l>egin to decline in about three 
years/' Mr. Webb says. But he 
points out, "The real question now 
is: Are you going to put something 
in to follow those things?" 

When Mr. Webb took over as 
direc tor of the Budget Bureau an $8 
billion surplus developed. There 
were several reasons. Expenditures 
for World War II offices and activi- 
ties were abandoned. Also under 
President Truman's instruction, Mr. 
Webb developed budget controls 
which brought many organizations 
into the President's budget. Before 
that, Mr. Webb recalls, government 
departments had submitted their 
own budgets to Congress. The first 
year the Reconstruction Finance 
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JAMES E. WEBB, lawyer and in- 
dustrialist, was director of the Hudg- 
et. Bureau from 1946 to 1949, 
under secretary of state until 1952 
and now is administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Corporation was brought under the 
budget procedure, for example, the 
now defunct lending agency's hudg 
et was reduced by $1 billion before 
it was sent to Congress. 

Mr. Webb told Nation's Busi- 
ness he does not want to get into 
the controversy over budget balanc- 
ing. But he says, "I do think it is 
very important to have the policy 
decisions of the government based 
on accurate facts, and I do think 
that the budget is a device to bring 
the facts up for careful study and 
debate by Congress, reporting by 
newspapers, understanding by all 
segments of the community. And I 
believe that the government must 
operate its finances in a prudent 
manner and be prepared to solve 
its national problems and conduct 
its national activities within a 
policy that keeps the finances of 
the government strong/' END 
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DID YOU KNOW: 



It costs much less to ship by 
Greyhound Package Express? 



Fast, frequent shipping service to more places 
at less cost has long been the shipper's dream. 
Faced with drastic cutbacks in rail routes and 
operations, the need to find a more efficient, 
more economical way to ship became vital. To- 
day, Greyhound Package Express is helping in 
a major way to meet that need. More and more 
shippers are recognizing Greyhound Package 
Express and using it Experience has shown 
that Greyhound is FAST, DEPENDABLE, and 
unequalled for COVERAGE, FREQUENCY and 
ECONOMY. Result: Greyhound Package Ex- 
press is growing fast 

As a businessman, this sound, rapid growth pat- 
tern could be important to you as a means of 
answering shipping and inventory control 
problems. 



EXAMPLES OF FREQUENCY, SPEED AND LOW COST 
OF GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS. 



New York-Boston 


20 


5 hrv 15 mm 


$1.80 


$2,10 


$2.35 


Sin Francisco-Sacrament* 


32 


1 hr. 45 min. 


1,15 


1 35 


1.50 


Chicago- Detroit 


9 


5 hrs. 50 ruin. 


1.90 


2.15 


2.45 


Atlanta-Birmingham 


10 


3 hrs. 45 min. 


1.65 


1,90 


2.20 


Finsnurgli -Cleveland 


15 


2 hrs. 55 min. 


160 


1 85 


2.15 


Dallis-San Antonio 


10 


7 hrs. 15 min. 


1.90 


2.15 


2.45 


St Louis -Kansas City 


9 


6 hrs. 30 min. 


1.90 


2.15 


245 


Las Anteiei -B alters! iild 


27 


2 hrs. 50 min. 


1.25 


1.45 


1.70 


New Or leans -Mobile 


14 


3 hre. 50 min. 


L65 


1.90 


2^0 



"Other low rales up to 100 lbs. 



Did you know: Greyhound buses have facilities 
to transport more than a million cubic feet of car- 
go over more than 100,000 miles of routes, daily? 
Did you know: Greyhound buses travel over a 
million miles it day, over more than 100,000 miles 
of highways, providing package-shipping and re- 
ceiving service to thousands of communities not 
served by any other form of public transportation ? 
Did you know; Greyhound Package Express 
service is available 24 hours a day ...seven clays 
a week, including Sundays and holidays? 

Did you know: Greyhound Package Express 



IT'S THERE IN HOURS 
AND COSTS YOU LESS 




is very often faster than any other shipping serv- 
ice,., including air? Packages going hundreds of 
miles very often arrive the same day shipped* 
This startling service is made possible by 
Greyhound's frequent schedules... and downtown- 
to-downtown operation. 

Greyhound Package Express could be the answer 
to shipping and inventory control problems of one 
or more of the com pan its with which you arc asso- 
ciated. Clip these facts and send them along to the 
man in charge of shipping* It can make a money- 
saving, tune-saving difference. 




ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES DEPICTING ANOTHER CROWING SERVICE OF THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION, M0 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 




World's first microfilmer, a Rccordak, was installed in a New 
York bank in 1928, introducing a new era in record keeping 



The Rccordak story from 1928 to 1963 is one of specialization in 
the recording of data on microfilm, and in the application of 
microfilm systems to everyday routines. Backing up Recordak's slogan, 
" First and foremost in microfilming" are such notable "Firsts" as these: 



First in banking. The first Rccor- 
dak microfilmer was installed with 
only one job in mind— to photograph 
checks for protection. Within a year 
Recordak pioneered systems appli- 
cations for faster check handling in 
transit and bookkeeping departments 
— substituted the speed and accuracy 
of photography for tedious manual 
transcription and dual-entry posting. 
Result: Banks have saved millions of 
dollars annually with these Rccordak 
systems. 

Interesting comparison ; Firsi K ecord a k 
model took up to 7 5 pictures per min- 
ute . . * recorded up to 7500 images 
on a 100 -ft, roil of 16mm film. Latest 
Recordak microfilmer takes up to 
1,000 pictures per minute, records up 
to 29,000 images on a 100-ft. roll of 
16mm film. 

First in retailing. In 1931 retail 
stores hailed a revolutionary Recor- 



dak Billing System, By microfilming 
original sales checks, instead of typing 
descriptions of each purchase on state- 
ments, billing time was cut as much 
as 80% . . . net billing costs up to 
40%. Customers welcomed simpler 
bills with the original sales checks for 
total recall. Adjustment traffic drop- 
ped to a trickle. With today's credit 
demand, the Recordak Hilling System 
has been widely adopted by huge 
credit-card operations, the large store 
chains and utilities, and the small 
retailers. 

First in publishing. Microfilm 
ed i t i ons of newspapers were fi rst k ' pu I >- 
lishcd" in 1934 with the introduction 
of a specially designed Recordak mi- 
crofilmer. Newspaper files were com- 
pacted on 35mm film, 800 pages to a 
100- foot reel weighing only 8 ounces. 
Long-lasting film replaced short-lived 
newsprint. Film prints, run off from 



the master negatives, were a boon io 
libraries, historical societies and other 
subscribers. 

First in libraries. In 1937 bound 
volumes, rare manuscripts, and out- 
of-print books were brought into 
"focus" of the new Recordak Micro- 
File Machine, a flat-bed unit. All of 
these could now be copied and re- 
produced at low cost. Ponderous 
bound files of newspapers were trans- 
formed in bulk and weight from cubic 
yards and pounds to cubic inches and 
ounces in microfilm form. Today's 
Record.) k Film Readers blow back 
the tiny images to larger-than-life size 
for easy reading. And the microfilm 
"library" is preserved against time 
and the clipping thief. 

First in government. The Social 
Security Administration maintains 
the accounts of nearly 160 million 
people on microfilm, This operation, 
which began in 1937, was followed 
by applications in hundreds of other 
govern men t agencies— Federal, S ta te, 
County and local because Rccordak 
microfilming keeps inflow from be- 



THE 
LATEST 




coming record tonnage, keeps records 
quickly accessible, keeps costs from 
skyrocketing. 

First in defense. The Armed 
Forces took Recordak microfilming 
to war on man v fron ts. Best known was 
the V-Mail S> 'stem, a Recordak con- 
cept. More than 1 Vi billion V-Mail 
letters were delivered overseas. Vital 
cargo space was released for war 
material because microfilmed V-Mail 
required 98% less space than letter 
Hail, Ships* plans and aircraft draw- 
ings were microfilmed and airlifted 
to repair bases and repair ships , . , 
niaps and intelligence data flown to 
distant commands faster and safer, 
via Recordak microfilm. 

First in engineering. Today's dc- 
fense effort must be even faster 
moving. The Recordak Precision En- 
gineering System is helping to speed 
it along. Defense Agencies and prime 
contractors maintain and transmit 
engineering drawing files on micro- 
film. Each drawing, reduced to a 
35mm film image, is mounted in the 
window aperture of a punched card. 
Microfilming of original drawings is 



World's latest automated microfilm retrieval system. Push- 
button microfilm search ! Push-button print-making when desired | 



precision controlled to Defense De- 
partment Specifications. The film is 
control-processed by special tech- 
niques that further assure uniform 
image quality. Film prints arc quick- 
er, easier, Jess expensive to produce 
for distribution files or reference 
copies. Pioneered by Recordak dur- 
ing 3 years of research and develop- 
ment with the U.S. Signal Corps, the 
Recordak Precision System has, since 
1957, become the new standard of 
efficient engineering records admin- 
istration in Industry, Government, 
Engineering firms. 

Fir*t in security. The records of 
the Middle Ages are found under- 
ground. So arc the records of the 
Nuclear Age. Because microfilming is 
the fastest, lowest-cost way to copy 
vital records for vault-storage in mini- 
mum space, records security has meant 
Recordak microfilming since 1939. 
Microfilming of vital records for off- 
premises storage is today a basic 
specification of security programs. 

First in automation* Computer! 
prim out recorded data at fantastic 



speeds ... on miles of continuous 
hard-to-handle paper, Recordak 
microfilming condenses this data, 
brings electronic speeds to reference 
and retrieval. The fastest Recordak 
Microfilmer, the Rotomatic, reduces 
a mile of computer printout to only 
220 feet of 16mm film in 29 minutes. 
Retrieval of desired data takes only 
a few seconds with automated Recor- 
dak Lodestar Reader-Printers. 

First in services, Recordak main- 
tains Branch Offices and Labora- 
tories in 38 U.S. cities. Maintenance 
services arc provided at more than 
185 business centers. 

In the years ahead RecotduiCs experi- 
ence in research, in dependable products, in 
systems know-how^ will bring even more 
advanced concepts of microfdming to the 
world" s record keeping. 



ISubudwy of foifmon Kodofc Comport/ J 

flrtt and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 

tN CANADA - **<c*dak of Ccn*o*a Ltd , Toronto 



YOU CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR BUSINESS TIMING 

Five steps will help you maximize your efforts 



Like an auto engine that burns its fuel before the 
pistons are in position to move, the businessman who 
works without conscious attention to timing gets little 
motion from the energy he puts out. 

The common lw?lief that steady effort always pro- 
duces the most results is deceptive. What always 
produces the most results is well timed effort. In a 
few jobs this may be synonymous with steady output 
thai seldom varies in intensity. In far more jobs, the 
most efficient timing is a sudden burst of energy at 
a given moment. 

This is well known in the sports world, yet fre- 
quently overlooked in business — even by men who 
are sports-minded. A football player, boxer or tennis 
player is often taught to explode into action for the 
few seconds that count. In golf, "elubhead speed" is 
what principally determines the length of a drive. 
The size of the golfer or the weight of his club are 
not nearly so important as the knack of making the 
driver travel at high speed during the split second 
of impact. 

Can an executive do anything to improve his sense 
of business timing, or must he" be content with what 
ever native ability he has? 

Regis E. Moxley, vice president of New York's 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, believes that tim- 
ing can he improved* but he cautions that it's not a 
skill you can develop all at once. 

"To be useful, a sens* 1 of timing has to be reflexive/' 
he says, "It has to be available for quick decisions, 
as well as for the ones that can be made after long 
reflection. 

"That means the sense of timing has to be part of 
you. But it doesn't mean that you're either born with 
it or you Ye not It can be developed by practice 
and experience. 

"If you develop a pattern of timing your actions — 
on a conscious basis, at firs! it will gradually become 
second nature. At that point, it may seem that you 1 re 
following hunches, but actually it's a case of conscious 



and studied reactions becoming unconscious and 
almost instantaneous," 

A similar emphasis on practical experience is ex 
pressed by Pan American Airways President Juan T. 
Trippe. Mr. Trippe's sense of timing is much djfc 
cussed in his own industry, It was once expected thai 
he would eventually devote his entire time to draw- 
ing up new plans and suggesting the right time to 
implement them, while somebody else took over 
the operating problems of the global transport system 

Mr. Trippe's reasoning against such an idea under- 
scores his belief that timing begins with thorough 
understanding of details, as well as of broad outlines: 

"An idea and the carrying out of an idea are all 
part of the same chain of events. You can't detach 
vision from action. You can't detach timing from 
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the hard facts of running the business. Only by hav- 
ing the feel of the controls in your hands can you 
know how to time a change of course properly/' 

Five steps fteip 

Managers from a wide variety of industries were 
asked to suggest an approach that other executives 
could use consciously, so that the nebulous subject 
of timing could be made into another management 
aid. The consensus was that arranging your efforts 
so that maximum energy is applied at just the right 
instant involves five separate actions, in this order: 

!♦ Gauging— looking ahead at the coming weeks or 
months and determining what pattern of events is 
likely to occur. 

2. Planning deciding what approach to each prob 
lem or opportunity you will use. 

3. Waiting withholding effort that might he wasted 
or even harmful during certain preliminary periods 

4. Climaxing throwing the weight of the effort into 
the job at the selected moment, 

5. Follow through making sure the impetus is not 
lost or turned aside until success is sure. 

One of the surprises is that planning* to which so 
much lip service is usually paid in business, emerges 
as a second step, rather than lln- first It may seem 
a subtle difference to say that an estimate of the 
future must come before a plan is attempted, but it 
is not hair-splitting. 

Several thoughtful executives believe that some of 
the worst mistakes they see are made by careful plan- 
ners who design their plan too soon. They develop 
a pattern of action first, then begin to view the future 
as they would like it to be, not as it is likely to be. 

Once their plan is begun, objective analysis be- 
comes more difficult Soon the plan has frozen, and 
every sign that events are really changing will be 
ignored or misinterpreted. 

When to act 

It is important, at this point, to make a distinction 
between what might he called economic timing and 
psychological timing. It is one thing to time moves 
that depend on outside business conditions; it is an 
other to act at the right moment to overcome personal 
barriers raised by colleagues or subordinates. The 
five steps above can he varied and adapted to both 
types of timing problems. 

What is meant by economic timing? It means, for 
one thing, that the timing of important decisions 
frequently depends on what stage of development 
a company is in. A move that turns out to be a 
master stroke at one time might have been an expen- 
sive mistake if it had been made earlier, or later. 

One of the nation's leading makers of precision 
metal castings bought all of its alloys from outside 
suppliers for the first 2i) years of its existence. Only 
when its alloy purchases amounted to $2 million 
yearly did it make the major move of building its 
own alloy-making facilities. 

"At that point, we had a captive customer for 
alloys— namely ourselves- that made the operation 
relatively sure-fire/* explains the firms executive 




Right approach 



vice president. "If we had started producing our own 
alloy earlier, we would have had to rely on selling 
some of it outside in order to keep the new crew busy, 
and that involved big risks in a line of business we 
didn't know much about. On the other hand, if we 
had hesitated any longer after our own alloy needs 
reached that point, we would have sacrificed a lot of 
profits on the metal-making end that now accrue to 
us rather than to a supplier ." 

Often timing has to be tied to business cycles. 
What is right in the early stages of an upswing may 
be wrong at any other time. 

"Too many businessmen are stampeded into put- 
ting all their capital to work without delay," says tin 
head of a drug wholesale firm operating in the Mid- 
Atlantic area. " We've found that it often pays to let 
our inventories fall to the minimum level and hold 
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IMPROVE YOUR TIMING 

continued 

off on any expansion programs until we see a definite 
upsurge in demand forming. What Jittle we've suf 
fered by having our money sit in a bank at low in- 
terest or by paying more for goods when we start 
stocking up again has been far outweighed by the 
avoidance of overstocking and excess capacity." 

"Yes, but how do you know when there's a busi- 
ness upswing in the making?** this executive was 
asked. 

"There are so many aids available to the business- 
man these days that he can time it right at least 
four times out of five if hell make the effort," he 
responded. "Newspaper financial pages, business 
magazines, and government publications usually point 
in the right general direction. They may be off about 
the precise month when a turn will come, but once 
all the indicators start saying that the economy is 
on the move, it generally is. At such times, almost 
any sensible expansion program can make you look 
good. At other times, all the planning in the world 
may not be enough to avoid losses/* 

How to use psychology 

Examples of psychological timing in actual practice 
are easy to come by. Some are so obvious they merit 
only passing mention: 

A sales manager who plans a big promotional drive 
should wait until very near the starting time before 
trying to get his staff up to fever pitch. A president 
facing a decision to kill one product line entirely 
should delay any outward moves until the last pos- 
sible moment, in order to avoid a let-down in morale 
that would be hard to heal in case the line were 
continued. 

On the other hand, a boss who plans to promote a 
junior man over the heads of several older executives 
should make the new appointment as quickly as pos- 












Learn to wait 



sible, for a delay only increases the chance that the 
others will build up false hopes and be all the more 
disheartened later* 

Hut in order to give the five-step approach an acid 
test let's look at an intentionally difficult example. 
How. we may wonder, can psychological timing 
make any difference in the effectiveness of a financial 
executive? 

The controller of a paint manufacturing company 
recently saved his firm a quarter of a million dollars 
on the price of a small company which the paint 
makers hoped to take over. 

There were to he successive conferences with heads 
of the company being bid for. The executive vice 
president who was in charge of negotiations asked 
his controller to sit in on each meeting and try re- 
peatedly to plant the idea that the other firm's net 
assets were worth far less than the $1.1 million being 
demanded. 

But the financial man pointed out that this would 
tfive the sellers most of the advantage in the discus- 
sion of price. They knew all the details of their 
company, while he was just trying to learn about it. 
They could make 1 points thaf he had no way to refute. 
So he asked his vice president to leave him out of 
the meetings for a time. 

At the first session, a memo from the controller was 
read, suggesting that $7M,000 appeared to he Un- 
reasonable value of net assets. This brought pro- 
testations of dismay from the sellers and a promise 
to reconsider from the buyers. Then, at each later 
session, the vice* president mentioned that his con- 
troller was restudying the assets and would shortly 
present his conclusions. Finafly. when it was appar- 
ent that the sellers were eager to see a decision 
made, the controller appeared at a meeting without 
his vice president. He announced that his study 
showed the reasonable value to he as concluded he- 
fore, hut that his company was willing to add SlatUKM) 
to its original offer for the sake of closing the deal. 

To the sellers, the $850,000 now offered seemed 
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SO MUCH RIDES ON A TURN OF THE WHEEL 



Truck-loadings are now a top index of U.S. business. When truck wheels turn, America hums. With- 
out trucks— well, when you realize everything you eat, wear or use travels by truck, you know how 
much rides on each turn of the wheel, how much trucks mean to industry, agriculture, commerce. 




AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. • Washington 6, D. C. 
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attractive in view of the long period that they had 
grown accustomed to the lower figure. And because 
the vice president was not on hand, the sellers 
couldn't be sure that the other company was not 
really making its final offer. Perhaps they would have 
no further chance to bargain. They initialed an 
agreement that day Then the controller, who had 
made himself so scarce before, moved in and super- 
vised every detail of the merger. 

Note how the five elements of timing were all 
present here, with the key points being the gauging — 
the assessment of how the early negotiating sessions 
were apt to shape up, and the delay of the offer until 
the moment of climax. 

Waiting can be wise 

The importance of knowing how to wait and com- 
bating impatience emerges as a common denominator 
that ties most of these examples together. We all 
know the evils of procrastination. But it is most re- 
vealing to see how many plans are ruined by jump- 
ing to act merely for the sake of acting. 

One executive comments. "More effort, money and 
opportunity is lost by feeling that ' something has to 
be done* than by any other error in business judg- 
ment/* 

Learning to handle the waiting period is a special 
exercise in self-discipline. It is a time for relaxing, but 
not for loafing. 

It is a time for watching, studying, perhaps revising 
the timetable, preparing the facts and papers that 
will be needed. 

Occasionally good timing means waiting an un- 
predictably long time — just having the patience to 
watch for the right moment, however long it takes. 

A man who now heads the biggest division in a 
large corporation with plants scattered across the 
U. S. says: 

"Our aircraft parts operation was small and hardly 
breaking even for several years. Some of us knew that 
all we needed was one big round of spending to get 
tooled up to make a full line of parts. But our presi- 
dent was very cool toward the division and its prod- 
ucts. Every time we thought of upping our capital 
spending, he talked about scrapping the division en- 
tirely It was hard to keep from going all-out to con- 
vince him of what we thought should be done. But we 
knew that wouldn't really do any good. This man had 
come up through the auto industry, and his mind was 
closed on the subject of aircraft parts. 

"So we just held ourselves in check and kept our 
operation alive, waiting for a change of presidents or 
a shift on the board of directors that might give us a 
friendly spokesman up top. Our break finally came 
about in an unforeseen way: The whole company was 
merged into a bigger corporation. The top man spent 
some time getting to know each division head, and 
he invited me to lunch one day. When he asked me 
whether I thought our divisions profit could be 
stepped up. 1 (old him what we had in mind Before 
lunch was over he had given a tentative O.K., and 



within six weeks we were placing orders for new 
equipment" 

Without laboring the sports analogy used earlier, 
it might be said that maximum speed and correct 
direction at the moment of impact are possible only 
if the preparation and the follow- through are well 
thought out. For in the last example, the division 
manager was able to take full advantage of the sud- 
den go-ahead only because he and his aides had been 
preparing all along for that moment. 

Each of the five points of gor»d timing has to be 
given its due weight. To neglect any one of them is 
to leave a loophole through which failure can seep 
into an otherwise well coordinated effort. For many 
good managers, it is coming to be second nature to 
plan and follow through. And they usually put every- 
thing they have into the climactic moment if they 




recognize it in time. But gauging and waiting are 
equally important as the means of being sure that 
most of the available energy is spent on that climax 
and not wasted on lesser moments along the way. 

Modern managers have had a great deal of in* 
sh uction on how to make each of the moves an exocu 
tive must go through. Much of it has been good; 
U. S. managers are the world's best, and they are 
still improving. But one csseniial element in the im- 
provement should He more emphasis cm when to act. 

The manager who starts by seeing each new chal- 
lenge as a series of incidents and who times his moves 
to exert the most force at the crucial moments has the* 
best chance of seeing his work produce big results. 

-CHARLES A. C K KAMI 

REPRINTS of "You Can Improve Your Business 
Timing" may be obtained for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 
100, or $90 per 1,000 postpaid from Nation's Busi 
ness. 1616 H SL N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance. 
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New copying freedom 

THERMO-FAX Copying Machines Now Give You Dry, White Copies in Seconds! 



No other copying machine can give you a superb black- 
on-white copy as fast as a THERMO-FAX Brand Copying 
Machine! With a companion unit, it copies from originals of 
any color— even signatures and "spirit" copies. No liquids 
or chemicals! These infrared copies are desert dry the in- 
stant they appear. Another time-saver— because they are 
compact and inexpensive, THERMO-FAX Copying Ma- 
chines can be placed right where copies are needed. No 
long trek to a copying room! If you're not up-to-date on the 
latest THERMO-FAX Copying Products, now is the time to 
strike a blow for copying freedom. Get all the money- 
saving facts by calling your THERMO-FAX Products dealer 
for a free demonstration today— or mail the coupon! 




MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 

DEPT. DCN-53, ST. PAUL J9. MINNESOTA 

Prove to me how THERMO FAX Copying Products will 
help me win the paperwork battle. 
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AW/ BOND NEW 
CEMENT TO OLD! 

Use new Tropical Cement Bond 
to successfully patch or re-surface 
broken concrete floors, steps, 
driveways, shipping docks. Re- 
pairs won't crumble, break or 
flake. Fracture tests show old- 
new bond undisturbed. Clean, 
brush on Cement Bond, lay new 
mix. Save high cost of breaking 
up old concrete! Withstands 
heavy traffic 

FREE! Your letterhead request brings 
complete information — write today! 
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Walnut Beauty 
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Metal 



Clean and lively for your office* Decor 
desks and modular units are functional 
and sturdy wiih aluminum H-Frames, 
yet warmly alive with rich Oil Walnut 
or Dupont Dulux finishes. Selected Wal- 
nut veneers, metal drawer si ides on all box 
drawers, and all drawers full suspension. 
Frames or legs in natural aluminum 
finish, mirror- polished, or brass finish. 
Truly of executive quality . „ . Decor! 

Write for catalog and dealer's name 
' BUUT TRUE CLEAR THRO" 
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expedite many phases of manage- 
ment. 

You mean there'll be no place for seat- 
of-the-pants management? 

Even though we recognize the 
value of these new devices, and the 
statisticnlmathematieal techniques 
that accompany them, let's not be 
carried away. Common sense and 
plain arithmetic still have their 
place. The creative executive is 
our greatest shortage— he will never 
be obsolete. 

You mentioned foreign trade as a 
hope. Why are trade increases im- 
portant? 

The U. S. must increase its trade 
abroad to prevent economic stag- 
nation and rising unemployment. 
With domestic competition inten- 
sifying, foreign sales will be the 
logical answer for many companies. 

Many executives attending the 
Stanford Research Institute's long- 
range planning round table say firms 
in this country have only scratched 
the surface in trying to sell abroad. 

Do you foresee big changes coming? 

A profound change may occur 



WRITERS 

N. Y. publisher want* books on all %ubjecU, 
fiction, norrfictlun. No fee for professional 
opininn, FREE: Brochure thi\\ \how how 
your book enn be published, publicized, 
sold: tlpt and article reprints on writing, 
publishing, contracts. Write Dept. 348 -E 
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before 1975. Businessmen will be- 
come far more aggressive in ob- 
taining foreign business; they will 
have no choice about it 

What is trie potential for increasing 
our exports? 

U. S. exports could double in the 
next 15 years. 

The world's need for manufac- 
tured goods is increasing. Our im- 
mense resources and our advanced 
research and technology will provide 
us with powerful trade leverage. 
M orco vo r . i nd List r ia I iza tion a bn >ad 
will increase the demand for our 
raw materials, semi fabricated prod- 
ucts, and capital goods. 

What about competition between 
European and U. 5. producers? 

Some of the trade advantages that 
Europeans have held over the U. S. 
will fade by 1975, Europe's nations 
will develop many problems similar 
to ours. For example, rising Euro- 
pean labor rates will tend in lime to 
narrow the cost gap between U. S. 
and European producers. 

How much opportunity do the under- 
developed countries offer? 

With so many countries in Latin 
America and Africa attempting to 
move into a Twentieth Century 
eci inomy . u n pa r. i Mel ed oppor tun i t ies 
could develop in some areas. Many 
nations, however, have so far to go 
that they will not offer substantial 
markets for many years. 

You expect selling to be tough in 
these countries? 

The going will be far tougher than 
in Europe, but the returns are po- 
tentially greater. The biggest re- 
wards will go to businessmen willing 
to take early action even at con- 
siderable risk. Once? the industrial 
age really has taken root, the pos- 
sibility of reaping substantial profits 
will be less. 

Indications are that some under- 
developed countries will be ready 
to start substantial industrial ex- 
pansion by 1975. 

Will American manufacturers be able 
to ho;d their own against imports? 

This will become a crucial ques- 
tion in a number of industries. As 
certain tariffs are cut, some com- 
panies will find themselves under 
increasing pressure from com pet i- 
tively priced imports. 

This is likely to be the worst in 
products where comparative advan- 
tages of U. S. goods are now mar- 
ginal—for example, in the tool, office 
machinery, and some consumer 
goods industries. 

Companies in the best position to 
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What does the U X" make this new Remington adder? 



Almost a calculator! 



All 1 0-keyers add fast. 

This Remington adder subtracts and multiplies just as 
quick — and even lets you divide withool using recip- 
rocal tables, 

in fact, this Remington machine docs so many figur- 
ing jobs, it s almost a calculator. 

You can even take discounts with only one entry. 

Say you want to discount 15% from SI 25. You enter 



the $125.00 one*, flick the control bars, and presto , . . 

You've the net ($106.25) and the discount ($18.75). 

And you never re-entered, because the Remington 
"X" bar held the $1 25.00 through the complete operation. 

Try this Remington 10-keyer first hand. See how it 
keeps figures at your fingertips. 
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50% less fiddling 

fond no practice needed) 

One-step photocopy machine cuts photocopy 
work in hall No "negative" to fiddle with. 
New Swiss machine eliminates that old- 
fashioned, mistake-breeding second step. 
Perfect copies the very first time you use it. 
Saves lime and payroll. No drying time. 
(No over- exposure. Peel immediately if de- 
srred-or any time convenient.) Cartridge 
loading: hands never touch fluid. Very 
sound. Very foolproof. Very Swiss in preci- 
sion. So American in speed! That's why we 
call it.. 
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survive and grow will be those offer- 
ing a steady flow of new or improved 
products. 

What other important influences will 
shape business in the next decade 
or so? 

There must be dozens of good 
answers, especially from the view- 
point of individual businessmen. 
One problem that is arousing wide- 
spread concern is government regu- 
lation. It is common in all business. 

If business is to prosper and grow, 
a solution must be found to regula- 
tory and restrictive activities that 
work against a healthy, dynamic 
and efficient free economy. Fre- 
quently these constraints frustrate 
not only legitimate business aims 
but also the desire of government 
itself to stimulate economic growth. 

It seems to me I he pendulum of 
government regulation has swung 
too far, and that our national inter- 
ests are being poorly served hv the 
present balance. 
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There is no more important prob- 
lem to be faced by business-and I 
would hope that a better informed 
public would permit and encourage 
Congress to reconsider this problem 
from a standpoint of national econ- 
omic growth and welfare. 

Will these issues become more im- 
portant in the coming 10 or 15 years? 

There are new forces at work 
that seem to be bringing a show- 
down closer. 

Consider the matter of determin- 
ing what really constitutes effective 
competition under our laws. There 
is a crying need for better definition 
of the kind of competition that 
really serves the national interest- 
There is a widely held opinion 
that big business automatically 
means a lessening of competition. 
Who can say that there will not be 
more effective competition, lower 
prices, and more jobs in a given 
industry dominated by three or four 
companies rather than by 15 or 20° 
A simple nose count of the num- 
ber of firms in an industry is not 
a useful measure of competition. 

In Calif oiTi ia, for example, we 
have chain banking systems that 
are not typical. A few banks domi- 
nate. One has more than 750 
branches and four have 100 or 
more. The competition between 
these giants is fierce, and it seems 
to me the average user of bank serv 
ices surely benefits from it. 

Do you expect the number of small 
businesses to decline? 

In certain lines bigness has in- 
herent advantages that serve the 
average citizen well. For example, 
large firms often can obtain more 
capital at lower interest rates, and 
hence can afford the investment 
needed for optimum efficiency. 

1 do not advocate or expect the 
demise of small business. There arc 
many fields where the small firm 
h;is inherent natural advantages 
and always will. In certain situ 
at ions such firms can move with a 
speed and flexibility that puts hi^ 
firms to shame. Small business is 
hardy, and will remain perhaps the 
best avenue to great individual 
wealth, open to all. 

I do not doubt that we need reg 
ulation to prevent unreasonable 
concentration of economic power 
and to control truly vicious com- 
petitive practices. But the rules 
should be as simple, as clear, and 
as restrained as possible. 

A firm contemplating an aequisi 
tion or merger should be able to 
know in advance whether it is in 
jeopardy of antitrust prosecution 
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As matters stand today, our govern' 
ment reserves the right to initiate 
such legal action at any time, 

If we really want to encourage 
investment and growth in our econ- 
omy, this guessing game has got to 
stop. Who knows how many com- 
panies in this country would be 
making investments to improve 
their efficiency and comfxHitive 
strength if they were not operating 
in an atmosphere of fear? 

Do taxes and tariffs exercise the 
same influence? 

Yes, hut in a different way. Here 
again the problem is uncertainty. 
Continued uncertainty wiJl shake 
confidence and cause business to 
defer or cancel plans to build new 
plants, for example. 

Are there other public issues that 
will be of great importance to busi- 
ness in the years ahead? 

There are many. Fifty or 75 
years ago it was fashionable to 
teach economics as ix>Utical econ- 
omy, and I sometimes wonder why 
the practice was dropped. The busi- 
ness environment is so much a 
product of the combined effects of 
foreign affairs— as well as national, 
state and local government actions- 
that political impacts are generally 
the most important single factor in 
business environment. 

Without a politics! environment 
which makes people willing to risk 
their capital, nothing much can 
happen in the way of economic pro- 
gress. 

What other long-range problems do 
you foresee? 

There is one problem we will be 
facing in the next 10 to 15 years 
which worries me considerably. It 
might be called a social problem, 
and it is of vital importance to in- 
dustry and government, It is find- 
ing enough job* for our expanding 
labor force. 

Will unemployment get worse? 

Automation and changes in the 
age composition of the labor force 
will cause many economic disloca- 
tions. 

In some cases unemployment will 
be the result; in others, critical 
shortages of workers may handicap 
certain industries. 

All companies will have a greater 
abundance of young, educated 
talent available for junior manage- 
ment posts. This situation will 
partly offset the supervision prob- 
lems pewd by the dearth of middle- 
agers and the surplus of youthful 
workers. END 




Why Donald Yance 

to 

i suppose some people might 
think Vm a nut, But in a small 
service business like this one, you 
don't really have an office and it's 
easy to mislay stamps or lose 
them. The meter's mighty handy, 
even for a few letters a day. One 
thing I particularly like about it— 
you know your postage goes only 
on your own mail.'" 

Have you ever seen Pitney- 
Bowes little, low-cost DM postage 
meter,made forthe small business? 
Just ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you one. 

You no longer have to lick and 
stick adhesive stamps and pre- 
stamped envelopes. You no longer 
need a locked stamp box - the 
meter protects your postage from 
loss, damage, misuse- The meter 
docs its own accounting, shows 
postage used and on hand on two 
registers. Mailing is easier, faster, 
and neater. 

The DM prints postage as you 
need it, for any class of mail. 



^ Pitney-Bowes 

Ho riginator of the 
™ Postage Meter 



Donald R. Yance of Yance Refrigeration 

uses a postage meter 
mail 3 letters a day- 

Directly on the envelope, or on 
special gummed tape for parcel 
post. And with every meter stamp 
you can print your own small ad t 
il you want one. 




The postofficc sets your meter 
for as much postage as you want 
to buy. You make fewer trips to 
the postofficc. 

More than a third of DM users 
average less than SI in postage a 
day— appreciate the meter for its 
eonvenienccs. Powered models for 
larger mailers. Call any of 170 
Pitney-Bowes offices today. 

FREE; Sew booklet. *'8 Questions to Ask 
Yourself About Your Use of the U.S. 
Maih" plus handy chart of latest postal 
rotes 



1*1 1 m v-Hf as i s, I Nr. 

1 348 Pacific St., Stamford. Conn. 

Please semi free booklet and 
postal rate cfuirt. 



Samr 



Address - 

City 



-Jitate, 
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Top Drawer plant sites in the 
Union Pacific West are served 



^ automated 
rail way 





The selection of a plant site is a top-level decision based on complex 
competitive and economic factors that govern operational profit mar- 
gins Before you decide, you should investigate the "top drawer" sites 
in the Union Pacific West. Here you'll find an abundance of natural 
resources, water, power, an eager labor market— and almost equally 
important— desirable living conditions and nearby recreational facilities 
for your employees. 

Transportation to and from a plant site 
is a prime requisite. Union Pacific, with 
automatic traffic controls, electronic 
communications and data processing, 
deNvers the goods efficiently and de- 
pendably, the automated rail way. 



Sites along Union Pacific suit almost 
any need. Some are fully developed. 
Let us help you find a location in the 
West. Ask your nearest Union Pacific 
representative or write in confidence 
directly to us. 




This is the growingest region. 
For over a decade the Effec- 
tive Buying Income »n 9 out oi 
10 western markets has out- 
paced the national growth. 



UNION 
PACIFIC 



OMNIA ? N{H»A5*A 



OVERNMENT 

continued from page 41 



Federal red tape 
strangles efforts 
to improve cities 

while pushing the school bill year 
after year — that we have too few 
schools and that the teachers are 
too poorly paid. Every goal they 
set in Washington is actually being 
exceeded in the localities. In Dela- 
ware we've spent millions to im- 
prove the schools, and teachers* sal- 
aries are being met. As for colleges, 
I think there* s money available for 
them on the local level." 

Mr. Neilan feels the federal gov- 
ernment has no business getting 
into urban transportation. He sees 
it as a move to turn the cities into 
federal dependencies. The citizens 
in Wilmington have found out, he 
says, that a professionally planned 
local citizens redevelopment plan 
has a much better chance of patting 
things done than one that gets 
strangled in federal red tape. 

"I don't think these grandiose 
subsidy programs come from the 
people/' Mr Neilan continues. 
'They're dreamed up in some gov- 
cr n men t bureau and sold to the 
people to get Congress to espouse 
them. And while the politicians 
may not originate these schemes, 
they recognize that federal loans 
and grants can be used as political 
instruments of favoritism, reprisal 
and patronage, to control the judg- 
ment of urban voters. 

"I think we* re strangely confused 
these days by a lot of self-;mnjnted 
Messiahs. It's a funny thing. You 
can take an idler off the courthouse 
bench and put him in the govern- 
ment and he gets a halo all of a 
sudden " 

Nearly four years of straighten- 
ing out bottlenecks in the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard during World 
War II left him with a horror of 
government waste and inertia, as 
well as of bureaucrats— civilian or 

uniformed. 

Mr. Neilan joined the Navy in 
1942 as a lieutenant. He immediately 
discovered that if Ihe Navy found 
you could lake cave of responsibili- 
ties, it didn't hesitate to give them 
to you. He was saddled with mnlti- 
tudinous chores- outfitting Ihe first 
of the landing ship units, issuing 
outgoing stores to com! Kit ships, 
taking care of the en tin 1 submarine 
supply center at the Yard, and 
handling special projects that is T 
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"If you owned five leading copying machines, you could 
make this test yourself ..." 


COPY TEST 

You gel Ihe highest quality copy 
from the lowest cost machine. On 
this page, we have reproduced a 
copy of the original from 4 of the 
leading competitive machines and 
the new A. B, Dick Officecopier, 
As you can see, the highest quality 
copy comes from the lowest cost 
machine. 


You £e. the highest quality copv 
from the lowas* cost mac nine. On 
th ib page, we tMve pepr©d*J€«J a 
copy of Jte original from 4 of tne 
leading *:ompelit*ve machi tes and 
ine new a. d. ijk. k o. u copier. 
As you c* n see. the highest quality 
copy cones from the lowest cost 


You ger thr n»ghe%t quality copy 
Iron the lowest cost mat h me On 
this page, we have reproduced • 
COpv of the enigma 1 from 4 jf the 
leadmg compeHive machines and 

t hi m, A W r*l "h ri'*'' ' ■ nriiAr 

iPir new « o u"L* w T T • tcLC>p i vf 

As yHJ can see, the highlit qoai ty 
copy comes from the U>west cost 
mac htne 


■■■ 




■■■ 








ORIGINAL 


Copy made from a $900 machine 


Copy made from a $350 machine 







COPY TEST 



Yot, get the highest quality copy 
fr^ro f*>€ lowest cost machine. Oj 
tf*.i$ cage* we have reproduced a 
cooy of the original from 4 of the 
fading competitive* machines and 
the hew A. B. thtk CWceccuier. 
As you can see the Mfchest quarsly 
copy comes from tne lowest o&st 
machine. 
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You get the highest quality copy 
from the lowest cost machine. On 
this page, we have reproduced a 
copy of the original from 4 of the 
leading competitive machines and 
the new A. B. Dick Officecopier 
As you can see. the highest quality 
copy comes from the lowest cost 
machine. 
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Copy made from a $250 machine Copy made from a $1200 machine 



COPY TEST 



You get the highest quality copy 
from the lowest cost machine. On 
this page, we have reproduced a 
copy of the original from 4 of the 
leading competitive machines and 
the new A. B. Dtck Officecopier 
As you can see. the highest quality 
copy comes from the lowest cost 
machine. 



Copy made from a $99.50* machine 
... the A. B, Dick Officecopier 



for miQinn* publication, orio»Ml and ceptM *ta fifkrt*d by halftone proc«t. 



A B DICK 



COPYING / PUPtlCATING PRODUCTS • [LlCTRtW WW mil NT AT »0 Ft 



For a demonstration of how you can 
get the highest quality copy from 
the lowest cost machine, call your 
A, B. Dick products distributor. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
"Duplicating". 

A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West 
Touhy Ave, Chicago 48, Illinois. 

'Suggested retail price. 



HOW TO GET BETTER GOVERNMENT continual 

Balanced budget is important goal, 
says National Chamber president 



"all the headaches the skipper had 
in supply/' 

Under the fantastic regulations 
then in effect, Mr. Neilan found 
that in order to equip ships with 
radar, he probably would have to 
spend months in Washington, and 
even then might fail to wangle the 
authority. Luckily, he chanced on 
an administrative loophole that en- 
abled him to cut red tape right and 
left and get the radar on the ships. 
Washington Naval inspectors ex* 
pressed shock at such direct action 
but he wound up with a commenda- 
tion. The Navy finally let him go in 
1946, with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

While many government career 
servants don't measure up to their 
responsibilities, he feels, some 
others seek and wield far too much 
influence, 

"Never quote me as blaming the 
Kennedy or Eisenhower Admin- 
istration for the big budget." Mr. 
Neilan says. "The creators of the 
budget are the career policy- makers. 
They lose in one session of Con- 
gress—or one year of an Administra- 
tion—and they get it all back the 
next year." 

He believes the decision to keep 
American troops in Korea and some 
other areas should receive a new f 
hard look because it admittedly 
do sn t add one iota to our de- 
fenses. He has long been cool to- 
ward many of the military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs and is in 
general agreement with the Clay 
Commission's critique of foreign 
aid. 

Partisan politics holds no charms 
for Mr. Neilan. He says he chooses 
the man rather than the party and 
is a confirmed ticket-splitter. And 
he points out that he does not con- 
demn all aspects of the Kennedy 
Administration. He thinks Robert 
McNamara is doing a fine job as 
Secretary of Defense, and has great 
admiration for the way the Treas- 
ury is handling debt management 
and the general internal revenue 
program. 

Mr. Neilan, however, is critical 
of the Kennedy tax bill. He feels it 
"takes too great a chunk out of the 
tax base beouj < if i- * <>no rii i:\\< i\ 
in the lower brackets, and these 



are not the investment areas. In 
writing the legislation Congress 
should pay more attention to the 
provisions which must be used to 
stimulate business." 

During the past year Mr. Neilan 
served as chairman of the special 
Chamber committee on improving 
the federal budget set up at the re- 
quest of President Kennedy. He 
has headed the Chamber's Govern- 
ment Operations and Expenditures 
Committee for three years. His 
studies of tax questions have con- 
vinced him that rate reform is only 
the first step in tax reform, that it 
is time for the government to find 
sources of revenue besides the in- 
come tax, as has been done in some 
European countries. Among areas 
to be considered, he believes, are 
turn-over taxes, value-added taxes 
and general excise taxes. The ob- 
jective would be a better balanced 
tax structure which would not be 
so susceptible to the fluctuations of 
income. 

Mr. Neilan does not insist: that 
the federal government be run ex- 
actly like a business, but as a 
banker and citizen he is seriously 
concerned about the present public- 
debt 

"If we get into another major 
conflict and blow up the debt by a 
trillion dollars I don't believe our 
dollar will survive," he says. "We 
should at least try to balance the 
budget. Every time you create 
another $10 billion in our budget 
deficit, you add another $300 mil- 
lion in interest charges on the debt 
to the next budget, That's simple 
arithmetic/' 

While Mr. Neilan worries about 
the number of unemploy ed, he does 
not regard automation as a villain. 
His Bank of Delaware is one of the 
most automated medium-sized 
banks in the country* Its computers 
ran post and balance 21. (MX) savings 
accounts in minutes— an operation 
that previously took as much as 
six hours. 

Hut he notes that the bank has 
only 10 fewer employes than it had 
when the row of machines started 
clicking a year ago. 

"We give more service to our 
customers/' Mr. Neilan empha- 
sizes. "And we are helping provide 



jobs for the people who service 
machines and supply us with tapes 
-materials which we never bought 
before/ 1 

The savings in time and money 
through automation also are cred- 
ited by the bank president with 
providing his employes with better 
.^daru'S and fringe benefits. 

"This is what a lot of people 
overlook: If this country hadn't had 
automation, automobiles would 
probably cost us two to two and a 
half times what they cost us today, 
and the sale of automobiles would 
be materially reduced," Mr. Neilan 
says. 

"If the railroad brotherhoods 
would work half as hard to auto 
mate their equipment as they do 
trying to featherbed their jobs, the 
railroads would probably have half 
again as much business and more 
employes/' 

Mr. Neilan became a banker more 
or less by happenstance. His father 
gave him the gift of Irish gab, his 
mother inspired his gritty determi- 
nation, and others along the way 
were glad to encourage his industry, 
imagination and natural ability. 

Mr Neilan's father, Peter, is the 
son of Irish immigrants. Now 82, 
he markets vitamins and minerals 
in Oakland, Calif. His mother was 
of English descent He has three 
sisters: Mrs. Dallas Dyer, a widow, 
prominent insurance woman and 
president of the Houston Independ- 
ent School District, of Houston. 
Texas; Miss Bernece Neilan, of 
Frederick Atkins, Inc.. New York 
City, a buying office for department 
stores; and Mrs. Robert Milton, of 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Neilan was born on a farm 
in Mason County, Michigan. When 
he was six, the family moved to 
Leeds. Iowa, just outside Sioux 
City. 

They moved next to Omaha, 
when the senior Neilan purchased 
a firm which showed commercials 
in movie houses; business proved 
so good he was soon investing in 
oil wells in Oklahoma and Texas. 

When Mr. Neilan graduated from 
high school, the yearbook said: "Kd 
is a big, clever fellow with lots of 
brains, ambition and friends." He 
played the butler in the school play, 
while a classmate named Henry 
Fonda had to he content with sit 
ting in the audience. 

Ed went to the University of 
Omaha and lettered in basketball, 
but in his second year he had to 
quit and work as a carpenter's ap 
prentice to help pay for his edu- 
cation. By this time his father had 
gone to the Southwest to find out 
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whv his oil wells weren't sjx)utinji 
oil. 

The family settled next in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Neilan went to the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Rice Institute, 
earning a bachelor of arts in busi- 
ness administration. He played six 
years of semipro football with the 
Houston Athletic Club. 

Mr. Neilan thought he wanted 
to be a chemical engineer. But he 
made extraordinarily high grades in 
an economics course at Rice and, 
broke again in his senior year, found 
a part-time job in the investment 
department of the Houston Bank 
and Trust Company. He stayed 
with the bank after graduation and 
made plans to marry another Rice 
graduate, Julia i Judy ) Ellen 
Motlie rah the pretty, vivacious 
daughter of a Houston doctor. 

Paul Timpson, the president of 
the bank, told Mr. Neilan he could 
add S35 to his SlOO-a-month salary 
if lie gave up his lunch hour and 
spelled other employes while they 
went to lunch. This gave Mr. Neilan 
an unusual opportunity to learn 
every phase of the banking busi- 
ness. 

He recalls that he was a pretty 
brash character at the time. For 
example, Mr. Neilan thought it was 
silly to have a wire mesh separating 
the cages containing signature cards 
and individual balances. It meant 
that he and the other teller had to 
go around the screen to consult 
one another's files, So he got pliers 
and a screwdriver one evening and 
took the wire down. 

The treasurer, horrified, predict- 
ed that Mr. Timpson would fire 
him. But Mr. Neilan explained 
that he could handle customers 
twice as fast with the new arrange- 
ment and Mr. Timpson went along 
with the change. 

"Before I left, I made a lot more 
changes," Mr. Neilan says. "And 
whenever 1 see an employe in our 
bank doing something the way it 
wasn't always done, I can under- 
stand it — and thank a wonderful old 
friend for not firing me." 

Mr. Neilan furthered his knowl- 
edge of banking with night courses 
at the South Texas School of Law. 
He won numerous honors with a de- 
Inting team representing the Hous- 
ton Chapter of I he American In 
stitute of Banking. As top man in 
trust md management courses at 
air Mr Neilan was selected to be 
chief trust examiner in the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Dallas. 

in t<m he became a field ex- 

t the Fed in New York 
armner foi thL 
City and a year inter 




Oasis makes the difference — Hot n Cold 'n Handy! This compact, low- 
n«st ();ms llt>i n Cold Thirst Aid Station pwvs piping hnl wal* r Tor in>tant conVe. 
tea, chocolate . . . refrigerated water for brook cold beverages, Imagine what the 
Front Office will save in coffee-break time out ! Send for certificate for free beverage 
park and new booklet. Oasis Makes Water a Bi/stxess Asset, with descriptions 
of all Oasis models. 5*year warranty. Sold or rented everywhere. 

OASIS 

WATER COOLERS 
MOT H COLD THIRST AID STATIONS 

A Product a-! EBCD • 266 N Hamilton Road, Department D-S, Columbus 13 Ohm 




M y* A. G. KoUigiua, President of Somervill* Fuel Company, M«dfard, Mm. 



"In the fuel business, trespassers are a 
danger— to our company and the entire 
community. We wanted the beat closed 
protection possible around our property. 
We got it with Anchor Fence — traffic con- 
trol, also. Compared to other fence we've 
used. Anchor has proved far better in 
materials, workmanship, and installation. 
I d recommend Anchor to anyone looking 
for fence," 

For more information on how Anchor 
5 ence can meet your needs, call your local 
Anchor Man. For a free copy of Anchor's 
new Protective Fence Catalog, mail in the 
coupon. 

Minti f» Baltimore, Monitor), Lm Artfdrt. Sola 
direct from factory brant hei in principal citiat. 



ANCHOR FENCE 

fr-— ^ ANCHOR POST fflOCOCTS wc • 



. , . in all-aluminum or 
steel (zinc-clad after weaving) 

[ ANCHOR FENCE 

I f>530 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24. Maryland 



Company.. 



| City. 
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Primer for 
Persuasion . . . 



\ 



Have you recently talked to a non-member 
about joining your association, but got a turn- 
down? Jf so, here are some answers for the 
standard refusals: 

Can't afford it. 

You can't afford not to. In a year's time 
you're bound to get at least one idea that can 
easily repay the entire cost of membership, 

Don't see what good the 
organization does* 

Of course you don't, not when you're on 
the outside. You don't see how members work 
to keep our industry moving ahead. You don't 
see any of the newsletters, bulletins or studies 
that report this progress, 

I get the benefit anyway. 

Only the crumbs. The real benefits go to 
members who see progress in advance . , . in 
time to take first advantage of it. 

I don't want competitors prying 
into my business. 

And they don't want you prying into theirs. 
But you can solve a host of problems together, 
like employee recruiting and education, dealing 
with government regulations, studying pro- 
posed legislation. Pooling effort and ideas is 
not a form of prying. 

There's a start. Try these next time you're 
telling your association's membership story. 



\ 




Posters 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



GOVERNMENT 

continued 

ha? participated in writing banking 
textbooks for aib and aided aib in 
extension of its program in graduate 
schools. 

Working out of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Neilan made such an incisive anal- 
ysis of the Security Trust Company 
in Wilmington that he was offered 
a job. Later, when he returned f rom 
the Navy, the bank made him vice 
president and secretary. In 1952 
Security Trust was merged with 
the Equitable Trust Company in 
Wilmington under the name Bank of 
Delaware with Mr. Neilan as exec- 
utive vice president. In 19»56 he he- 
came president and in 1959 he be- 
tame chairman of the board when 
the two jobs were merged. 

Mr. Neilan' s aggressive leader 
ship has made the Bank of Dela- 
ware second only to the du Pont- 
oriented Wilmington Trust Com 
pany in the state. He remodeled 



How budget cuts would af- 
fect the economy is a key 
question in the current 
budget battle. You'll find the 
answer in article on page 38 



the bank's main building, opened 
branches, and made a travel agency 
part of the bank (it is now the 
largest agency in the state). 

The bank has increased its net 
earnings and dividends per share 
every year for the past 10 years. 
Its net earnings after taxes in 1962 
were $L9 million. There are 3,517 
stockholders and no individual owns 
more than one per cent cf the stock. 

The main point Mr. No i lan driv;\s 
home to his employes is that a 
bank is a service organization. Even 
the smallest depositor should feel 
H is a privilege to serve him. The 
president takes his tel< phone colls 
directly from the switchboard and 
(he door of his ofiiee is always open. 
Hiding behind a secretary wastes 
lime, he believes. 

In 1%] the Wilmington Chap, 
ter of the Society for the Advance 
ment of Management chose Mr. 
Neilan as manager of the year. 
Friend and associates say he has 
/continued on page 112) 
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Why do more people save 
at Full Service Commercial Banks 
than anywhere else? 

(BECAUSE IT HELPS THEM BUILD THEIR FINANCIAL FUTURE. READ HOW.) 




Most people choose one of these three 
places for their savings: 

A savings and loan association, which 
may pay a little higher return on sav- 
ings, hut is engaged mostly in making 
home loans, 

A mutual savings hank (common in 
I he East), which also may offer a little 
higher earnings but is— again— involved 
primarily in making home loans. 

A Full Service commercial bank, 
which sometimes pays a little less on 
savings than the other two. (We'll talk 
about their loans later.) 

Despite ihis apparent disadvantage, 
Full Service hanks are Americas most 
popular place to save money. You have 
probably guessed why. 

People with plans prefer a 
Full Service commercial bank 

Unlike other financial institutions, Full 
Service commercial banks are not re- 
stricted to making only a few types of 
loans. On the contrary, they can offer 



loans and other services that no other 
institution can duplicate: checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, trust services, 
home loans, personal loans, auto loans, 
farm and business loans — full banking 
services and counsel, all under one roof. 

How do you get established 
with a Full Service bank? 

Just do three things: 

1. Do all your banking business with 
a Full Service bank, both checking and 
savings accounts. Keep these accounts 
active and try to maintain fairly rea- 
sonable balances. 

2. Get acquainted with one or more of 
the bank's officers so that you know 
where you stand financially right now. 
A good way to do this is to fill oul a 
Personal Financial Statement for the 
bank's file. Your hanker can help you 
with this. 

3. Use one of the bank's low cost Joans 
whenever you need a little extra cash. 
Paying the loan back as promised will 
do wonders for your credit reputation. 




The rest comes naturally 

Pretty soon, youll find "they know you 
at the bank." And you'll find, too, that 
they Ye ready to help you grow finan- 
cially in a dozen different ways — 
through advice on how to manage your 
income to credit references and a good 
credit rating. 

Most important of all, they're ready 
to help you by lending you money at 
low bank rales for any useful purpose. 
The slightly lower earnings you may get 
on your savings are usually more than 
offset by lower rates on loans. In short, 
many people do their saving at a Full 
Service commercial bank so they can 
do their borrowing easier and less ex- 
pensively from the same bank. 

If you haven't already decided on a 
Full Service bank as your "financial part* 
ner/' it isn't loo early to start right now, 
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Your Full Service 
Com men ial Bunk 



WHAT THE 
NATIONAL CHAMBER 

IS FOR (AND AGAINST) 

As the spokesman for American business, the National Chamber is for: 

LIMITED GOVERNMENT • INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
• STEADY ECONOMIC PROGRESS • FREE COMPETITIVE MARKETS 

Limited government is government which derives its power from the people 
— and which does not put the state ahead of the individual. Limited 
government is government which does not reach out and attempt to do 
for vou those things which you can do better for yourself. 
Individual freedom means the right of the individual to be a responsible 
citizen, to make his own decisions, to own property which he has honestly 
acquired, to be ambitious and creative. 

l : )r, competitive markets are markets which operate under the law of supply 
and demand, and not under a government-planned economy. 
Steady economic progress means keeping the economy growing and expand- 
ing, creating new job opportunities for all those who want to work and 
who are able to w ork, and keeping our high level of liv ing steadily moving 
upward. 

It does not mean continuous deficit spending by the government on proj- 
ects and programs which are largely non-productive. It does not mean 



taking so much money away from the people in the form of taxes, that 
they have little or nothing left over to invest in needed new plants, tools, 
research and productive equipment — and no incentive to take risks in 
business. Steady economic progress means steady growth in actual pro- 
ductivity. 

The National Chamber is far limited government, individual freedom, 

free competitive markets, steady economic progress. 

Therefore, the Chamber is against increasing government controllism. 

The Chamber rejects the idea that the source of strength, creativity and 

progress lies in an overcentralized government in Washington, burdening 

the people with confiscatory taxation — spending the nation into fiscal 

chaos— and undermining the integrity of the American dollar. 

For information about the National Chamber, how it is organized, how 

its policies are established, and how it works in behalf of private business 

and in the long-range good of the country, write: 
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THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 





The National Chamber is a federation 
of more than XOOO voluntary organiza- 
tions nHnisiness and professional men — 
and more than 30,000 business firms, 
corporations and individuals. The 
National Chamber has an underlying 
membership of more than :>J)0iU)0() 
individuals and linns the members of 
its affiliated organizations. 
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GOVERNMENT 

continued 

terrific executive ability. What is 
the secret of his success? 

"It's very simple/* he says: "You 
get good boys, give them reasonable 
training and turn em loose." 

Mr. Neilan has devised ways of 
making even the youngest: of his 
75 officers part of the bank's de- 
cision-making process. Every year 
he asks all officers to vote secretly 
for the seven officers other than 
themselves who they believe have 
done most for the bank's progress. 
Then he asks the winners to make 
recommendations for changes in the 
bank. He has adopted at least a 
dozen of the recommendations. 

Though he is an expert on the 
management of money, Mr. Neilan 
remarks thoughtfully: 'Tve never 
had any affection or affinity for 
money. I've always just wanted to 
work at something I could get satis- 
faction out of and something my 
wife and I enjoy." 

Ho lives unpretentiously, never 
gambles, rarely takes a drink, and 
does not smoke. He drive© a rela- 
tively inexpensive car and lives at 
Holly Farm, his comfortably rustic 
retreat at Bear, Del., less than a 
30-minute drive from his office. At 
home he catches up on his reading, 
swims in suitable weather in his 
50-foot tank, or just loafs, enjoying 
l he rambling 200- year old farm- 
house filled with antiques. 

Because the Ncilans' life is so 
full they thought hard before he 
accepted the nomination to he presi- 
dent of the Chamber. Mr. Neilan 
and to some extent his wife are 
loaded down with membership on a 
long list of business, civic and 
philanthropic organizations. Among 
many other things, he served as 
chairman of the new Greater Wil- 
mington Development Council for 
the past two years and is given 
much credit for getting it oft the 
ground. He has been a director of 
the National Chamber since 1959. 

En the end, Mr. Neilan f s board of 
directors assured him that the presi- 
dency of the Chamber would be 
an honor for the bank and for the 
state. As president, Mr. Neilan says 
be hopes to keep his speech-mak 
ing to a minimum but his wife is 
skeptical about that. 

"I think he's a Don Quixote," 
she explains. "He's always tilted 
at windmills And he wouldn't have 
Ctken the job if he didn't think he 
could convince a few people of some 
things in the next year." 

-PAUL F. HKALY 
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THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY USES 
TRADE ADVERTISING 
TO CREATE PROSPECTS... 




The FYR-FYTER Compony 

lit Vm **m4, Ci fc ill Mm. 

UNiversity 4-0105 





AND TIES IN WITH 
NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
TO CLINCH LOCAL SALES 



The Fyr-Fyter Company considers trade ads an important part of their advertising 
philosophy. It lays the groundwork for future sales. But another important theory of 
that philosophy is selling their customers ju st when they'r e re ady to buy . How else than 
through National Yellow Pages ads? The only selling link between the customer and his 
telephone. National Yellow Pages Service includes more than 4 t 000 directories throughout 
the country. Your selling message can appear in as many as you choose . , . in the areas 
that exactly fit your marketing plan. You'll deal with one service representative. You'll 
pay one monthly bilt. It's as easy as that. For details, contact your NYPS man by 
checking the Yellow Pages under: ADVERTISING— DIRECTORY AND GUIDE. Or see your 
agency rep. Either way, call today. 



RJWItfjMkft 
YELLOW PAGES 




WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE -3 



Washington— your federal city— has the largest number of 
municipal employes in the country among cities of com- 
parable size. 

The Commerce Department gathered statistics that show: 

Washington's sanitation department employs 2,515 men. 
This compares with the national average of 987. 

Washington's highway department employs 1,366, com- 
pared with the national average of 568. 

Washington's police department, which seems to have more 
problems than it can cope with, cannot count personnel 
among these- Its authorized strength is 3,033. National 
average: 1,721. 

And so on. 

That's how Washington takes care of its own affairs. 
Want it to take care of your city? 
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UNEXCELLED PROTECTION OF YOUR TRUCK INVESTMENT ! 



Ford 

Super-Duty V 8 s 
are warranted 

for 100,000 

miles! 



Here is engine durability 

that is backed with dollars: '■. 

full cost of replacement parts 

for 100,000 miles... full labor costs for 

50,000 miles, sliding scale thereafter. 




mm 



r 



A world of dependability is built into 
Ford Super-Duty engines. In fact, 
should any major part fail in 100,000 
miles, your Ford Dealer will get you 
rolling again fast— no charge for 
parts; no labor charges for 50,000 
miles! And this warranty protection 



ifl automatic, whether you buv one 
truck or 100. Find out how Ford's 
durability and reliability can benefit 
your firm— call your Ford Repre- 
sentative! 

FOR 60 YEARS THE SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE PROOUCTS 
MOTOR COMPANY 
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WARRANTY 



Ford Motor Company warranto to its dealers, and its dealers in 
turn warrant to owner*, as follows: That for 24 months or for 
24,00(1 miles, whichever comes first, free replacement, including 
related labor, will be made by dealers of any part wil h a defect in 
workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; 



appropriate adjustments will he made by tire companies. Owners 
will remain responsible for normal maintenance services, routine 
replacement of parts, such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points, 
wiper blades, brake and clutch linings, and normal deterioration 
of soft trim and appearance items. 



24 OOO-MILE OR 24-MONTH WARRANTY 

on all 03 FORD TRUCKS 



A«k your phon* comply for « tfnmonatriUan of thli tulonMlic f#»*phon» m»*«rlnii ut. 



/W0/V£ /J/?0tf/W7 7Z/£ 

77?/s ingenious telephone attachment answers all calls that come in when you're out Another 
product of 6 T&E research f the ELECTRONIC SECRETARY* Telephone Answering Set speaks to the 
caller ; records his message on tape for playback on your return. It will also take over-the-phone 
sales orders and call reports after office hours. This new convenience in modern business com- 
munications from G T&E is now available on a modest rental basis through your phone company 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS W 

HO THUD AVCMUf. t*C*f *OffK 1 J — " 

6T4F SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operatfntj Companies In 82 states • Genera/ Telephone <ff Electronics Laboratories * General Telephone 
dtfectrontcs International * General Jetephone Directory Co. • Automatic Electric • Lenkurt Eiectric • Sylvania £fectrtc Products 



